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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW. 


Six years ago the New-—Cuurcn REVIEW was established as 
the successor of the Mew-Jerusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The Review has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and’events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 

The Board of Editors now consists of the Rev. Theodore F. 
Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. Messrs. 
William H. Mayhew and H. Clinton Hay; with the Rev. Messrs. 
James Reed and Samuel M. Warren as Advisory Committee. The 
efforts of the editors have been cordially and generously seconded 
by other writers in this country and abroad, and the result has 
been such as to call out many expressions of approval both within 
and without the special lines of the Review's activity. 

A literary critic says in a recently published notice: “ This pub- 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;” an- 
other says: “The New-Cuurcu Review is a quarterly journal 
which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;” another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles ; and a fourth declares that “ it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” 

In entering upon its seventh year the Review asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 


$2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 
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THE MINISTRY: ESSENTIAL QUALIFICATIONS.* 


Tue Lord accomplishes His ends by the use of suitable 
means ; and He has ordained the priesthood as the means 
to the salvation of souls. In all dispensations of the church 
the Lord has ministered the Word, and the “ knowledge and 
power of God unto Salvation,” by means of finite sinful 
men, “chosen and ordained ’” — that they may “ go and bring 
forth fruit” in the great end of His providence, the regen- 
eration of human souls. 

Priest and prophet, watchman, messenger, and apostle, 
are chosen from among men to minister things divine unto 
them in the name of the Lord. They are chosen, not for 
their own excellence ; to minister, not in their own strength, 
“not with the wisdom of words, lest the Cross of Christ 
should be made of none effect;” but, “God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the wise; and the 
weak things of the world to confound the mighty; and base 
things of the world, and the things which are despised, hath 
God chosen, that no flesh should glory in His presence.” 
Without goodness, greatness, or wisdom their whole power 
consists in this: that they are “sent,” “chosen and or- 
dained ;” that they “hear the Word of God at His mouth 
and give the people warning from Him.” They are His 


* A lecture before the New-Church Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
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ministers to man because the Word of the Lord is with 
them, and the breath of the Lord is upon them; “not by 
wisdom and not by might, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” 

The Lord leads and teaches men by means of doctrine 
from His Word, that they may be led in freedom as of them- 
selves. The doctrine He provides by revelation and the 
power of life He gives by influx. He calls men to teach 
His truth and to lead by truth to the good of life; and He 
chooses for this ministry men like themselves, that if they 
will hear, they may hear the Lord and not the man, and if 
they will worship, they may worship the Lord and not the 
messenger. 

This is the key-note of all I shall have to say to you 
about the office of the ministry and the spirit and art of the 
minister's work. “He is the messenger of the Lord of 
Hosts ;” he is a “watchman unto the house of Israel’ — in 
himself, one of the brethren, participating in their limita- 
tions and defects, and knowing himself called for that very 
reason; but in his office, an apostle, an ambassador of the 
Lord to men, bearing the terms of a divine covenant and a 
commission to treat with them in the Lord’s name for their 
good. It is a holy office and a great function, with grave 
responsibilities, and beset with difficulties and disappoint- 
ments; but to him who is called to it and trained for it, it is 
full of sweet satisfactions and rich compensations. I shall 
try to impress upon you the importance of certain essential 
qualifications for functionating this office, and offer some 
practical suggestions which may be found useful in prepara- 
tion for actual ministerial work. 


The natural bent of a man feeling himself called to the 
office of the ministry, and the kind and degree of scholarly 
training he aspires to and is fitted for and acquires, are ele- 
ments that vary; but there are certain qualifications essen- 
tial to the successful functioning of every phase of the office 
of the priesthood. Certain phases of ministerial work be- 
long to the scholars and are performed in the study, and 
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reach men through the printed page, or through other men 
who receive from such scholars the results of their studious 
research ; but the work is done for men and belongs to the 
ministry of Divine things to men, and requires some degree 
of the same qualifications that are essential to successful 
contact with the people in the pulpit and in the pastor’s 
work among them as individuals. The work of the scholar 
will be more useful in the degree that he possesses the qual- 
ifications for understanding and touching sympathetically 
the actual men and women of the world, to treat with them 
in the Lord’s name to become what He wills to have them 
be; and the work of preacher and pastor will be more useful 
in the degree that he has received a scholarly training and is 
fitted for original research in the Word and in doctrine and 
in philosophy and science. The two phases of ministerial 
work are, nevertheless, so far distinct that they fall generally 
to men of different endowment and training; and the one 
may be performed by men who lack certain qualifications 
indispensable to the other. There are, however, essential 
qualifications which belong to both, and are involved in the 
very idea of the office of the ministry ; and I speak of these. 

1. First of all, I name a serious, devout, and intelligent 
conviction of the divine origin and authority of the doc- 
trines of the New Church and their trandscendent importance 
to men. This is fundamental; and it must be the acknowl- 
edgment of the intellect until it becomes the acknowledg- 
ment of the life. The acknowledgment that these Writings 
are divine revelation, and the consent of the intellect to 
make them the measure and test of all doctrine or teaching, 
may be external; and so far, it is not final, but it is essen- 
tial. All acknowledge that the internal authority of con- 
science, the perception in doctrine that it is the Lord who 
speaks, is the only final authority with any man; but that 
may come later. The confession of the intellect that the 
doctrine is divine and essential to’the work of salvation is 
essential at the very entrance of the work. “ Priests are to 
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teach truth and lead by truth to the good of life;” but they 
do not themselves lead. The Lord leads and teaches none 
the less that He does it by “means of doctrine and preach- 
ing” through priests; and that the minister may come into 
the stream of the divine operation by these means, he must 
acknowledge the Lord only in them, and acknowledge Him 
wholly with soul and mind and strength. He is not a per- 
son creating means of salvation; he is an apostle sent to 
proclaim those which the Lord has ordained. He is not a 
teacher in his own right; he is an ambassador bearing the 
message of the Lord. His very calling and ordination is 
in the Lord’s revelation of the internal sense of the Word, 
of the genuine truths of its letter, and of the true prin- 
ciples of rational thought. 

This revelation is a thing divine. It has the Lord in it; 
and the power of God unto salvation is in it. Man can add 
nothing to it except to diminish it. He takes us into the 
stream of His saving work that we may teach these truths 
of faith in His name, as He reveals them for His great love’s 
sake. He alone leads and enlightens, and “that it is done 
mediately through preaching and teaching does not take 
away the immediateness of His operation.” But the truths 
He reveals must be taught, and taught as His, or the teaching 
is wholly out of the stream of His operation. The serious, 
devout, intelligent, and inspiring conviction of the divine 
origin of the truths we are to teach, of the Lord’s love in the 
revelation of them, of salvation as the end of that love, and 
of the power of salvation in them, and by them, is the only 
thing that can bring us to our knees in humility and holy 
fear, and set us upon our feet and send us forth in the self- 
renouncing courage of messengers of the Lord. This will 
make us courageous where we would be timid and hesitating, 
and act as a continual check upon our natural tendencies to 
self-will and self-indulgence. The ministry to the needs of 
men involves appeals enough to the selfhood of the minister 
to require all the sustaining power of a deep, internal, and 
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abiding conviction of the terms of his commission. Men 
will praise and blame, according to their states, as if you 
had not only brought the message, but made it. Nothing 
will so effectually counteract the seductions of flattery and 
the irritations of criticism, as the realization that you are 
only a messenger, and that the message is divine revelation. 
Nothing will teach us patience to labor and endure with the 
simple, the opinionated, the self-satisfied, and the self-willed, 
and induct us into the divine and apostolic diplomacy which 
observes men’s delights and leads them to reception, or if 
this is not possible, “insinuates truths and goods which 
if they are not received are yet the means of tempering” 
evils and falses, but the realization that the doctrine we teach 
is the Lord’s revelation for the operation of His redemption 
and salvation. 

- 2, A second qualification for a useful ministry is a rational 
and particular knowledge of the doctrines of the church, 
held in that synthetic grasp of mind which may be called 
perception of place and purpose. One would say this is a 
matter of course; but it is not in fact, by any means, a mat- 
ter of course. It would seem to be a most rare and diffi- 
cult attainment. A great deal of the teaching that we read 
and hear is not clear and luminous as it ought to be, for 
want of this very condition. It abounds in truths, but 
shows a lack of coherency and ordered understanding ; an 
absence of that sweep of vision which sees every truth in 
its relations to the whole body of truth, and estimates its 
meaning and purpose and power from a clear and assured 
insight into its relations. This is especially necessary in 
the direct ministry of the pulpit and in personal counsel. 
The sermon that fails of its mark will generally be found to 
fail for want of unity, coherence, proportion; and when 
these are wanting the antecedent cause will be found in the 
mind of the teacher, in his failure to grasp the materials of 
his thought in relation to the whole counsel of God and the 
whole need of man, with such vision as to estimate rightly 
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its bearing upon the end in view and project it with steady 
aim. What we need is knowledge of particular truths with 
such clear grasp of the general principles of revelation as 


-will impart to the mind the synthetic power of seeing all 


truths from the Lord as the centre in relation to spiritual 
growth as their sole purpose. The sight of the mind is per- 
fected by a “copious store of truths agreeing and cohering”’ ; 
there must be knowledge of particulars; but there must be 
perception of relation to the first end in the Lord, to each 
other as means, and to human regeneration as last end or 
effect. This exalts the inner sight. Truths become more 
luminous, evident, and clear. The mind is thus exalted into 
the light of heaven, and acquires a grasp of truths in their 
order and relation, in which is life and power. The outcry 
for practical preaching and the protest against doctrine often 
arises from the fact that the doctrine taught is abstract, that 
is, unrelated to the mind of God and the needs of man. It 
is true, if we mean by that that it deals with truths ; but it 
is wanting in power, because the truths are unrelated, as one 
might describe the stones prepared for a temple, without 
clear and distinct perception of their place in the plans of 
the architect or the uses of the structure. The minister 
must see both; then he will have no difficulty in taking up 
his truths, with insight into the Lord’s purpose in them, and 
the soul’s need of them, and in setting them with deft and 
skilful handling into their own.proper place. 

The training for this power is analytic study and synthetic 
thinking, with inward acknowledgment of the Lord as priest 
and teacher and the living prayer of the heart that “in thy 
light may we see light.” In the doctrines of the Church 
learned from the Writings the Lord has given, thought out 
in secret with Him and from Him, and held in full and 
luminous thought as His divine covenant for men, will go 
with you the spirit of truth to “ convince the world of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment.” Men and women will 
tell you what they think they want, and more often what 
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they think others need, and will thus reveal their states ; 
but from the Lord alone, by your written instructions inter- 
preted in the communion and revelation of prayerful thought, 
can you learn how to tell them what the Lord wants of them 
and for them. 

3. A third essential qualification for a successful ministry 
is a full knowledge of men; an interest in them as individ- 
uals ; a sympathetic appreciation of particular states as de- 
veloped under internal and external conditions, with the 
trials, perplexities, and temptations incident to them; and 
a respect for individualities and a supreme regard for growth 
or progressive development, 

This is in some degree a natural gift; but it is preemi- 
nently the preacher’s gift, and must be cultivated conscien- 
tiously as the indispensable qualification for treating as the 
Lord’s ambassador with the sinful, the ignorant, the misled, 
the self-involved, the weak, the struggling, and the strong. 
Many have the enthusiasm of the study of mankind, who do 
not love men and know them sympathetically in their states 
and possibilities. The Lord does not save men in the mass; 
and His providence, though it continually regards the whole, 
is most particular with every one. You are sent therefore 
to individuals and kinds of men; and you must know them 
in their individualities, to treat with them as they are, to 
help them to be what they may become. 

Though you speak with the tongues of men and angels 
and have not charity, it is sounding brass; and charity in 
the priest suffereth long and is kind, humbleth itself to the 
lowly, is quick to discover the struggle, the doubt, the fear, 
the need, the circumstance, the hidden sorrow, the self- 
deception, and the possibilities of growth masquerading 
under the formalities of ordinary life in living folks. It in- 
terprets them with a human sympathetic insight, thinking 
of them what will help, and thinking for them what they 
do not know and perhaps cannot think for themselves. It 
brings the truth it knows to the need‘it sees, with a patience 
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that is not cast down, and with an unwearied dexterity born 
of the Lord’s good will to men and faith in His means of 
salvation. 

Manifestly this ministry is impossible without a practical 
as well as a theoretical knowledge of men. Welcome, then, 
cheerfully every experience which brings you near to men 
individually and in families, which gives you insight into the 
nobleness and meanness, the wisdom and folly, the good 
and evil of human nature, as they combine and struggle 
in human lives under the varying conditions of heredity and 
social relationships and interests. 

There is a common fallacy that the minister is to be set 
apart from men; that he is to get his wisdom in the study 
and carry it sacredly to the pulpit; and that he should be 
freed from worldly occupations and cares. The revelation 
of human life, the principles which constitute a true life, and 
the evils which hinder and oppose, as given in the doctrines 
of the church, is indeed the preacher's ideal and unvarying 
standard of judgment. But when he knows all that, there 
is something yet to learn before he can wisely minister. 
He has to learn how men and women feel and think as they 
are, how truths affect them, what delights distract, what fal- 
lacies seduce; what encouragements, what rebukes, what 
warnings are needed to instruct and move them. He will 
never learn these things as a “parson” posing in church 
and in the people’s homes; but as a man among men, an 
unsuspected observer “touched with a feeling of their infir- 
mities.” He cannot too greatly magnify his office in his 
own estimate of its divine purpose and usefulness; but he 
must live with and observe men, churchmen, men of the 
world, all kinds, at least sympathetically, and it will not be 
amiss if he finds himself at times in the very conditions of 
toil and care and anxiety in which they live. 

He must know all sorts and conditions of men in all states 
of their life. He must know the openness and innocence 
of the babe in the mother’s arms; and he must take them 
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in his arms, and look into their eyes, prayerfully, trustfully, 
that he may learn from sight and experience what the re- 
vealed truth tells him about them. He must know the love 
in the mother’s heart by revelation; and learn the moods 
and tenses of that love under varying conditions, and its 
struggle with tired flesh and irritable nerves, by sympathetic 
contact with real human mothers. He must know the pos- 
sibilities of growing boy and girl, and learn to estimate them 
and draw them forth by sympathetic touch under the greatly 
varying conditions of heredity and family. He must know 
the aspirations and temptations of youth, and enter sympa- 
thetically into the irritations of a stimulating or restraining 
social environment. He must estimate aright the littleness 
and vanity, the impulses and struggle of men and women, 
giving due weight to heredity and conditions, having faith in 
the things that remain, and in the divine provision for re- 
vival, conviction, conversion, reformation, and regeneration. 

The minister “is the Aaron of all the ages standing by 
God’s appointment between the living and the dead, that the 
life-plague may be stayed.” He lives in the sight and real- 
ization of the actual facts of humanity, and of the will and 
wisdom of the Lord. He sees the truth and appearances 
that mix and mingle in human experience, and the divine 
purpose that is to be brought out of it. He realizes the sin 
and suffering, the pleasures and illusions, the temptations 
and struggles, the despair and hope ; and on the other hand, 
the revelation of truths which are the wisdom of the divine 
love of saving, opening the manifold and patient ways in 
which the Lord operates and waits, leads by affection and 
teaches by truths and experience, to bring man as of himself 
to turn and come to Him. He holds in ideal interpretation 
the private conflicts of the spirits that pass around him in 
ordinary life and common circumstance, feeling for them 
with the living spirit of a human interpreter commissioned 
by a divine high priest, carrying in his heart the reality and 
wonder of the Divine Providence in their problems, and in- 
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terpreting for them the foreseen and revealed solutions. 
He is to lift them to the level of the vision, to instruct, 
subdue, and win them; nothing doubting as to the divine 
power to bring them round to the point and state where he 
can touch, teach, and train them for growth in eternal life. 

If this is a part of the calling and essential qualification 
of the ministry of things divine to men, it is evident that 
the minister must not only know the revelation and have in 
him the truths of doctrine in their right relation to each 
other and to the divine purpose; but he must know the 
heredity, the conditions, the quality of remains, the stages 
of growth, the states of conflict, the living state of men 
and women to whom he is to minister the truth. He must 
have “that mind in him which also is in Christ Jesus,” 
who knoweth what is in man, what is possible to every man, 
and needful to any man in any given state of his life. You 
will say, “ Who is equal to these things?” And I answer, 
“ The Lord is able to accomplish this by the ministry of 
men, who, in His name, seek to prepare themselves to func- 
tionate His priesthood.” It is, indeed, marvellous that it 
can be done; but it can be, and has been, and is being done. 
Surely if you conceive in this way of the use, you will con- 
fess the importance of every specification of essential quali- 
fications. Without revealed truth from the Lord we could 
never attempt it. Without clear synthetic insight as to the 
purpose and place and relation of the truths revealed in this 
divine concern of growth in saving grace we could never 
accomplish it. Without knowledge of men as they are, with 
insight from revealed truth beyond their ken as to what 
they may become, we could never teach and impel them 
in harmony with the divine purpose and leading. 

The minister does not cease to be a man, with human 
faults and personal limitations, because he yields to the 
divine call to this service and ministry to men. Ordination, 
while it devotes, disposes, and conveys the Holy Spirit, does 
not miraculously change the human intellect and will. In 
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the beginning, he will be self-confident beyond his wisdom, 
and impatient of difficulties, and contemptuous of human 
states which do not square with his ideals. He will need 
the more then in his early efforts to hold himself rigidly to 
the authority and letter of the Lord’s revelation, and to 
guard against a natural and inevitable tendency to force 
men to his ideal. He will be inclined to condemn the ma- 
ture for their want of zeal and judgment; to coerce the 
young to think and feel as he teaches; and to turn from and 
cast aside as hopeless those who do not respond promptly to 
his appeal. He must learn that the appeal is not his, but 
the Lord’s ; and he must school himself rigidly in the laws 
of Divine Providence by which the Lord bears and forbears, 
teaches and leads, and waits; protecting the things that 
remain, and strengthening them as occasion offers, and 
awakening them in states that favor. He must train him- 
self to cooperate with the Lord in this patient, loving minis- 
try, and trust no impulse that is not sanctioned by the 
revealed truth, and despair of nothing that is promised, nor 
be irritated by any disappointment. In time his natural 
hardness will soften, and his youthful impatience will turn 
to wonder and worship, through experience of the Lord’s 
seemingly impossible achievement with human souls. 

The growth of his own life as a priest and minister is 
dependent upon the loyalty and love with which he holds 
himself subordinate to the revelation on the one hand, and 
serviceable to men on the other hand. It is nothing that he 
suffers, that his hopes fail, that his plans are disappointed. 
It is everything that the truth is taught ; that it is taught to 
men where it is appreciable to them, and can touch them ; 
that they are led by it to the good of life, or if not that, 
held by it in states of life and thought from which they can 
be led later on. I do not know how to tell you the impor- 
tance of this loving patience and skilful diplomacy which 
comes to the realization of the minister after years of labor 
and failure, and self-reproach for failure. He comes to 
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know by experience that the whole ministry is the Lord’s 
loving operation by truths, and that all souls are so precious 
to Him that he leads them so far and does not let them be 
led farther into good and truth than they can be kept faith- 
fully in it to life’s end. One, after this experience in a long 
ministry, would give the young men taking up the work the 
benefit of it; and finds no way to carry it over to them ex- 
cept in counseling faithfulness to the truth, learned in its 
particulars, seen in its relation, and applied to men in sympa- 
thetic appreciation of their states. You cannot make New- 
Churchmen to order after your conception of what they 
ought to be; they have to be grown by self-conscious pro- 
cesses determined by their choice, and guided by your min- 
istry. If I have seemed to repeat and emphasize overmuch 
these essentials under consideration, it is because I wish to 
hold your thought to them as indispensable to the true spirit 
and art of the minister’s work. 

I have not made any distinctions between preacher and 
pastor, for these qualifications which we have been consider- 
ing are essential to both. They are as important to the 
missionary as to the parish priest. It is thought by some 
that the work of evangelizing may be committed to the 
young minister who lacks the ripeness and experience neces- 
sary to pastoral work with an established society ; but the 
fact is, on the contrary, that the work of evangelizing calls 
for a broader culture, more virile powers of thinking, greater 
freedom from dogmatic methods, quicker perception of hu- 
man states and conditions, and more tactful adjustment to 
varying needs, than are commonly called for in an ordinary 
parish church. Whatever may have been possible in the 
past, it is no longer possible to interest, touch, and call out 
from the world of to-day the living men and women who 
may be inwardly capable of spiritual life, by the dogmatic 
assertion of truths, irrespective of the intellectual environ- 
ment in which they are living. The evangelist, quite as 
much as the parish priest, needs power of synthetic thought, 
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knowledge of men and their intellectual states, sympathy 
with their self-involvement and social condition; and both 
must make much of the personal element, the power to im- 
press men with a confidence and trust that the minister 
“knoweth what is in men”; and both must subordinate this 
personal element, even while making much of it and valuing 
its power, to the consciousness of the divine, and what we 
may call the divine oracle of the church. 

4. This brings me finally to speak specifically of the di- 
vine oracle of the letter of the Word. As the Urim and 
Thummim with the priesthood of Israel, so is the living 
oracle of the letter of the Divine Word with the priesthood 
of the New Church. All living ultimate authority, all re- 
sponse from heaven, is by the letter of the Word. Every 
human soul affected by divine things craves such a living 
authority, and it belongs to the priesthood to receive and 
minister it. 

On the breastplate over the heart of the high-priest were 
the twelve precious stones ; and when he went in before the 
mercy-seat to inquire the Lord’s will, the response was given 
by the play of colored lights among the precious stones, and 
by an audible voice. The lights corresponded to those seen 
in heaven, and the voice was the voice of the Lord through 
heaven. In all this was represented that perception of the 
mind of the Lord in the Word by which the Holy Spirit is 
ministered through the clergy to the laity. All the holy 
truths in the Word in its divine letter are the precious 
stones ; and the perception of the priest, not apart from the 
Word and doctrine, but perception in doctrine will cause the 
holy truths of the letter to shine, lucent and resplendent 
according to state, and the mind to receive authoritative dic- 
tate of the Divine will. 

Knowledge of the Word as well as knowledge of the re- 
vealed doctrine of the church is fundamental to this percep- 
tion. Knowledge of its history and its precepts; knowledge 
of the internal sense as revealed in the writings of Sweden- 
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borg, both the internal sense of specific texts and of the series 
of the internal sense; knowledge of the doctrine of genuine 
truth as the lamp by which the Word is to be understood ; 
and knowledge of the arcana of heaven which illustrate hu- 
man states of the reception of the Word and throw light 
upon opposites in the self-involvements of unregenerate 
men. The minister not only needs these knowledges; he 
needs training and practice in applying these knowledges 
by thought of the truth, the essential spiritual divine truth 
within the letter of the Word. When thus equipped with 
knowledge and training he holds the precious stones in the 
holy letter of the Word prayerfully before the Lord, they 
will shine, and he will have perception as the voice of the 
Lord. When the New-Church minister consults the oracle 
of the Word with respect to any subject or any state of his 
people, or the service he is to minister to any person, by the 
letter of the Word held in prayer before the Lord in the 
light of the internal sense and of divine doctrine and of the 
arcana of heaven, the Lord answers. In the resulting per- 
ception there is no doubt and uncertainty, no obscurity of 
authority, it is the voice of God; and what God the Lord 
speaks, he will minister discreetly, tenderly, patiently, but 
with assurance and power as when he lays on his hands in 
benediction. 

The very test and touch of a living church is in minister- 
ing a personal Lord, present, speaking, operating the graces 
and virtues of the Holy Spirit. This is the very witness of 
the New Church. The Lord comes in His open Word. 
He opens in the Word His divine mind. It is revealed in 
the truths of the internal sense of the Word, in genuine 
truths of doctrine, in things heard and seen in heaven and 
hell and in the world of spirits. All these revelations are 
means of knowing Him; but all these are that He may be 
known. When they are gathered up in the mind’s thinking 
and related to the living word, and seen in its ultimate 
truths, then the Lord is known and felt and heard speaking 
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with authority. It is this touch of the divine that melts the 
heart to repentance, that arrests the mind to conviction, that 
empowers the life to righteousness. There is no real minis- 
try of divine things apart from it. When the minister has 
this perception of the mind of the Lord in the Word, he 
can communicate it. His ministry becomes real, for it is in 
touch with the Lord and empowered by His spirit. With- 
out this assurance of the divine and consciousness of His 
commission, reading essays about divine truths or offering 
platitudes about shunning evils as sins and keeping the com- 
mandments, will carry no power of ministry from the Lord. 

I shall have something to say later about preaching the 
internal sense of the Word, which has received some discus- 
sion in some quarters; but I want to leave you now as the 
very sum and substance of all these qualifications for a suc- 
cessful ministry this thought of reality. Whether you ex- 
pound the internal. sense of the Word, or explain some 
doctrine of the Writings, or apply some precept to life — 
whether to the heathen or to disciples, whether in pulpit, or 
class-room, or to the individual —it must be with perception 
of the Lord, and of His mind, and with the ultimate power 
of His speech. 

Ministering without this is ministering without His pres- 
ence and power. The very attempt lacks reality, and is 
hollow and empty without this perception and assurance. 
This is the very commission and benediction of a living 
church ; and for this you are called to prepare that you may 
in reality minister the presence and mind of the Lord, in 
instruction and promise of blessing and power. “Son of 
Man, all My words which I shall speak unto thee receive in 
thine heart and hear with thine ears; and go, get thee to 
them of the captivity, unto the children of thy people, and 
speak unto them, and tell them, Thus saith the Lord Je- 
hovah !” 


Lewis P. MERCER. 
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WHAT IS ART? 


THE answer furnished by Count. Leo Tolstoi to this ques- 
tion has received the commendation of a recent writer in 
Tue Review, and the subject has been usefully introduced 
to the attention of New-Church readers. It is a subject 
which will repay consideration ; and although, as has been 
asserted, the writings of the church do not provide us with 
much of a specific character having immediate and obvious 
relation to what is popularly understood as art, it is from the 
principles everywhere exhibited and explained in these writ- 
ings that we are enabled to deduce or to test the answers to 
all such questions. Indeed, it is only when we begin to 
study the various statements of the writings themselves 
from the light of those principles as in the Word we 
study the letter from the light of doctrine — that an intelli- 
gent idea can be formed as to what constitutes distinctive 
New-Church teaching on any subject whether specifically 
referred to or not. Surely we are greatly in error, if we 
imagine that teaching “in so many words ” is to be regarded 
as “ New Church” in any but the most superficial of senses. 
We have no treasure house of cut and dried answers to the 
many speculations of the human mind. The writings have 
not been given to us as an encyclopedia of ready made 
wisdom. They are, as we believe, a divinely appointed and 
approved means of revelation, and may, with perfect pro- 
priety, be spoken of as themselves an embodied revelation 
of truth; but we must “enter intellectually” into the 
things of our faith if we would realize them as the things 
that have indeed been made “ New” to us, and to enter 
intellectually is to penetrate below the purely local circum- 
stance of words or to translate these into the more familiar 
and living language of our own experience. 
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But before we can hope to find the principles which are 
required for our enlightenment on the question of Art, it is 
necessary that we should first know what we are looking 
for. The story is told of a scientific demonstration sud- 
denly interrupted at the critical moment by the question 
from the audience, “ What are we to look for?” If we 
have no clear idea as to the object of our search we may 
look long without finding. And yet to define the object is 
to go a considerable way towards answering the question. 
What then do we, at the outset of our enquiry, understand 
by the word, Art? What is it as popularly understood? 
What do we mean when we use it? 

Surely, one might say, a word so familiar should be capa- 
ble of easy definition! It is a word in every mouth. We 
hear it in the home, in the street, in the market, in the 
church. We meet with it in every paper, magazine, or book 
we read. We speak not only of the art of our own so 
highly civilized times, but also of that which has character- 
ized the various periods of the past, manifesting itself even 
among savage races. Who in these days of School Boards 
and free education can possibly be ignorant of the meaning 
of this household word? It is in the commonness of its 
use and in the no less common impression that we know all 
about it, that so much of the real difficulty lies. It is not 
the absence of interpretation we find reason to deplore, but 
the variety of it; and not so much perhaps the fact, that 
interpreters are at variance one with another, as that their 
interpretations are self-conflicting and to a large extent 
self-destructive. We all have what we call our own ideas 
or opinions on the subject, and in the centre of these is the 
conviction that they are at least as good as anybody else’s ; 
for is this not the subject of all subjects which is admitted 
to be a “ matter of taste,” and who is to say that one taste 
is of more or less value than another? And yet, which of 
us would be bold enough to deny the existence of art fer se, 
that is, apart from any opinion held in regard to it and 
itself transcending all opinions? 
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It is to Goethe we owe the aphorism, “ Happy is he who 
at an early age knows what art is.” But art, as popularly 
understood, is becoming more and more familiar to our 
young people ; and while we may be well assured in our own 
minds that it ought to make them happy, there does not 
appear to be any very conclusive evidence of its having done 
so. Why, art is easily known! What difficulty could our 
young people have? They are surrounded by it in the 
form of pictures, and beautiful colors, and sculpture, and 
general decoration, and everything “pretty” in that way. 
They are cradled in it and fed upon it from their earliest 
years. And even if it were not so common as it is we 
should still be able to refer them to the dictionary, where of 
course they would find the whole matter clearly stated. But 
the dictionary, strangely enough, gives little, if any, confir- 
mation to the popular idea of art as consisting of things 
pretty. It indicates it rather as a “dexterity,” a “cun- 
ning,” or a “practical skill” from which such things may 
presumably be produced. It affords us the farther informa- 
tion perhaps, that art is the “ opposite of nature,” and the 
“opposite of science,” and that the “fine arts” are the pur- 
suits of the painter, the sculptor, the musician, etc. And 
having well digested all this information how much nearer 
would our young people be brought to that knowledge whose 
fruit of happiness is the common end of all our strivings? 
Have we not exchanged one term for a number of others 
equally in need of definition? What is practical skill? The 
ability, let us say, to make or to produce. To produce 
what? Works of art, of course. That is to say, art is 
that which produces its own expressions — Art is art. What 
are we to understand by the “dexterity” or “cunning” 
which produces those works, and to what department of life 
shall we attribute it? Is it a power of mind or of body? 
Is it a thing of thought or of feeling or of execution? Is 
it a sense of form, of -color, of proportion, of sound? Is it 
a refinement of eye or of ear, or a mere sleight of hand? 
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Does it belong to the mental, the moral, or the physical 
plane? Is it a cause, a method, or an effect? An abstract 
sentiment or a concrete expression? Is it any or all or none 
of these things? 

Tolstoi tells us it is a “human activity,” and proceeds to 
explain wherein that activity consists; which explanation 
appears to amount briefly to this, that it is the communica- 
tion of the artist’s feelings. Now, however true this may 
be, so far as it goes, it must surely be obvious, even to the 
non-artistic mind, that only a part of the truth has been 
stated, and that to offer any such partial statement as a 
solution of the difficulty, is to a very large extent a begging 
of the whole question. We may all be prepared to admit 
the fact that art isa human activity, and a communication 
of human feeling or* experience; but are we therefore to 
understand that every conscious or intentional communica- 
tion of human feeling is the activity of art, and that its 
quality is according to the measure in which it is received? 
Human feelings of one kind or another —all, it may be, 
equally original and genuine — are common to every man; 
and even the power to give expression in some degree to 
these feelings is generally shared. Are all men artists? Or 
is it only the man who can infect another with his feelings 
and cause him to experience the same? If so the character 
or quality of the feeling experienced is not to be admitted 
as a factor in the case, but only the result of the effort to 
communicate. That is to say, it is the other man’s suscepti- 
bility to infection that will determine the matter. It isa 
fact familiar enough to artists, and easily conceivable, one 
would imagine, by others, that feelings more or less intense 
may be excited by a picture or other work of art which its 
producer had neither experienced nor understood, and had 
no intention of handing on; the reason of this being that 
its material of landscape, figure, form, color, human rela- 
tionship — its whole vocabulary —is drawn from the great 
book of nature, which is instinct with its own significance, 
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and eloquent with its own message to mankind, quite irre- 
spective of the capacity of any one artist to absorb or to 
interpret. Even the photograph, in which little or nothing 
of the manipulator’s personality is present, and consequently 
little or nothing of art, may be made effective in this way. 

Communication between man and man is a mutual opera- 
tion, requiring certain definitely related conditions on both 
sides. Its premises are not only a willingness to impart, 
on the one hand, and to receive, on the other; but alsoa 
similarity of state and a common acquaintance with the 
selected forms of expression. The same expression will 
affect different men in different ways — no two men in just 
the same degree; and the difference will be according to 
the previous experience, acquired knowledge, and particular 
attitude of each. What then is to be*our gage of success? 
Children, it is well known, are much more keenly suscepti- 
ble to the influence of companions about their own age than 
to that of the most efficient of adult teachers. There is a 
community of interest between them, a sympathy of feeling, 
and a familiarity with terms of speech, and the result is a 
ready communication of experiences. The feeling is prob- 
ably of the most primitive kind, the speech barbaric, and the 
experiences crudely realized; and yet it is doubtful if com- 
munication will ever be more complete or more easily 
effected or more readily and generally received. Is it not 
in the very barbarism of these primitive states and feelings 
that we may read the secret of the success which, according 
to the doctrine of Tolstoi, would be the triumph of art? 
Such are precisely the states and the feelings which all must 
know, from the least unto the greatest of them ; for they are 
part of the universal experience—the experience which 
meets every child at the very gateway of life, and which 
must be passed through—and to these the widest and 
surest appeal may therefore be made. The commonest of 
all grounds is the purely sensuous and animal one, for con- 
sciousness begins there; and the cry of the animal to its 
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kind can hardly fail of a hearing. Once this ground is left 
behind the sphere becomes more and more circumscribed ; 
the plane of reception is gradually limited; the audience is 
thinned, for all are not traveling the pathway of life with 
the same rapidity. First one is left behind and then 
another, and presently whole groups begin to disappear, and 
in place of the serried ranks which faced us at the begin- 
ning, we see a steadily diminishing number of isolated fig- 
ures and an imminent prospect of being left without a single 
hearer. 

Swedenborg, after enumerating the successive states or 
stages of regeneration as symbolically described in the first 
chapter of Genesis, says: “The greatest part of those 
who are regenerated at this day, only attain to the first 
state [called vacuity, emptiness, and darkness]; some only 
to the second; others to the third, fourth, and fifth; few to 
the sixth; and scarcely any one to the seventh” (Arcana 
Ccelestia, 13). Now stages of regeneration are neither more 
nor less than stages in a true human development, and as it 
is by such development that “man” is made, the only real 
“men” in all the list are those who have reached the sixth 
and seventh “days” in their creation. To appeal to such 
men is to appeal to that which is human in the highest, that 
is the divinest, sense; it is to appeal to the “image” and 
“likeness” of God; to the rarest of planes; to the “few”; 
to that in which “scarcely any one” can be found. But 
Tolstoi’s “good art,” we are told, has as “one chief attri- 
bute, not the degree in which it satisfies a cultured few but 
the degree of universality of its appeal.” 

Universality of appeal, however, is not the only attribute 
claimed on behalf of this conception of “good art.” “ For 
the art to be good the feelings conveyed must not be antag- 
onistic to the religious perception of the age.” Here again 
we have, under cover of an exceedingly suggestive and to 
some minds startling statement, what appears to be an ig- 
noring of the real question; together with a confusion of 
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planes disastrous to the argument already brought forward. 
Goodness and badness are qualities always relative to the 
object in view. If art be a “human activity” consisting in 
the communication of feelings, it is not the goodness of the 
art which is in any way tested by the relation of the feel- 
ings to religious perception ; it is, or may be, the goodness 
of the feelings themselves, but it can be nothing more. 
For the art to be good, in this conception, it must be good 
on its own plane; that is, in relation to its own object, which 
we have been given to understand is communication. Our 
pgstal and railway systems are means of communication and 
exchange. For these to be good, all that is required is their 
efficiency for the transit of letters, of passengers, or of mer- 
chandise ; quite irrespective of the contents of the letters, 
the character of the passengers, or the quality of the mer- 
chandise. A good railway might of course be put to a bad 
use, such as the conveyance of things hurtful to human 
life and property ; but the badness would in such case be 
chargeable only to those who were responsible for the abuse. 
For the railway itself to be bad, some fault of construction 
or of adaptation to use must be shown. The argument 
may be farther tested by application to other forms of 
human activity, as for instance, speech. 

Admitting the purpose of speech to be preeminently the 
conveyance of thought and feeling — and all that is involved 
in the Tolstoi definition of art, is its recognition as a form 
of speech — we are immediately confronted by the fact that 
feelings antagonistic to the religious perception of our own 
and every other age not only may be, but have been, ex- 
pressed in the purest and best of forms, both as to the 
spoken and the written word. The goodness of the speech, 
as speech, consists not at all in the subject matter or senti- 
ment conveyed ; but in the felicity, the readiness, and the 
completeness of its conveyance. 

Writing, again, may with equal propriety be defined as a 
human activity having as its end and aim the transference 
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or infection of human emotions. Its object is effected “ by 
means of certain external signs.’ The goodness of the 
signs, as signs, has nothing at all to do with the goodness of 
the things signified. The two are on different planes and 
‘are to be judged accordingly. The school inspector is not 
likely to condone the faulty penmanship of the scholar be- 
cause of the excellence of the opinions expressed in his ex- 
ercise, if penmanship happen to be the subject of examina- 
tion. Nor does the experienced editor estimate the literary 
quality of an article by the character of its calligraphy. 
Handwriting is good if the words are clear and the letters 
correctly and evenly inscribed. The literature is good if the 
expressions are appropriate to the subject, the sentences 
correctly formed, the paragraphs arranged in their own nat- 
ural order, that is, the order of a natural development of 
thought, and the whole so composed and displayed that the 
feeling and intention of the writer may be apprehended with 
a minimum of effort. The intention, or the feeling, or the 
spirit of the writer, manifested in his writings and commu- 
nicated by their means, may possibly be judged by some 
reference to the religious perception of his age, but it must 
not be confounded with his literary “art” any more than 
with his signature. 

And this standard of the religious perception of the age 
is, after all, rather a curious one to be set up by an acknowl- 
edged reformer, prepared in the whole-heartedness of his 
magnificent devotion to the light that has been given to him, 
to immolate himself and all his belongings on the altar of 
amendment and progress. There is a wise saying of Sen- 
eca’s which Swedenborg has prefixed to his “ Economy of 
the Animal Kingdom” and which might well have been 
taken as the encouraging preface to his life’s work, Paucts 
natus est, qui populum etatis sue cogitat— He is born but 
for few who considers only the people of his own age. 

Were not the teachings of Jesus—the teachings which 
Tolstoi so nobly seeks, not only to hold up before the world, 
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but himself to obey in all their native simplicity and purity 
—antagonistic to the religious perception of the world to 
which He came? Is art to be judged by a lower standard 
of feeling and of aim than that of the reformer? Is it to 
be bound down to the present level of a people’s attainment 
and pledged to the introduction of nothing new? Even 
supposing that our own age has as its religious perception, 
“the consciousness that one’s well-being both material and 
spiritual lies in the growth of brotherhood among men” —a 
supposition which might be questioned —it could hardly be 
maintained that such has been the unvarying perception of 
the past. One is under the impression that there have been 
periods in the world’s history when no such consciousness 
has prevailed. Is it possible that the “good art” of to-day 
might have been the bad art of yesterday — bad, not from 
any inherent badness, but because of its antagonism to the 
barbaric sense of the time? bad, because it transcended that 
sense and pointed out a “new and living way” by which 
men might advance to the realization of feelings as different 
from the old ones as day is from night? It was in the ap- 
plication of this principle that Galileo suffered, and men of 
science in much more recent times. It is responsible for a 
thousand martyrdoms. No, art is surely something more 
than this, and its quality to be determined by other standards. 

Another voice comes to us in the midst of our dilemma, 
all the way from Boston. “Art,” says Emerson, “is nature 
passed through the alembic of man.” The human mind is 
compared by this voice to a vessel used in practical chemis- 
try, wherein chemicals are compounded or separated and 
their properties, relationships, and effects, changed accord- 
ing to the whim or the genius of the operator ; a vessel in 
which the alchemist of old sought to turn the baser metals 
into gold. Art is nature with all her phenomena and her 
processes passed through this human crucible, received there 
as a series of impressions, subjected to analysis and synthe- 
sis, separation and combination, and reissued under other 
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relationships and modifications to proclaim a new series of 
wonders in the earth. 

Here we have a definition very different in kind but of no 
less value than that of Tolstoi, being no less true to the facts 
of the matter ; and which may very well be taken by way of 
supplement and amendment. It is both interesting and in- 
structive; but again it is part only of the answer to our 
question. It tells us something we ought to know and to 
remember in relation to art; but it does not tell us what that 
subtle and mysterious power is by which the impressions of 
nature are received and analyzed and metamorphosed and 
transmitted ; nor does it include it as an integral element of 
the thing it seeks to define. It does not tell us anything of 
the operator. We have nature on the one hand and the 
alembic on the other, and the one passed through the other 
is—art. Is it? It may be its expression, the evidence of 
its existence and the material in which it is active; and it 
may also be that art cannot exist apart from its expression, 
any more than mercy from what is merciful in act, or justice 
from what is just; but the question still remains, What is 
art ? 

Let us listen now to good John Ruskin, as we might 
profitably do to any one who has given the same amount 
of earnest and worshiping attention to the subject. His 
words come to us warm with the life-blood of his own in- 
tensely emotional and responsive heart, and as we find our- 
selves infected by his feelings, and entering somewhat into 
his uplifting experiences, we instinctively proclaim him an 
an artist indeed. He certainly has handed on to others 
“feelings he has lived through,” and none more so than his 
feeling of art; but it can hardly be said that he has suc- 
ceeded in infecting more than a comparatively few with that 
feeling. On the contrary there is every reason to believe 
that the world will have to advance a very long way before 
the feeling he has handed on becomes at all general, not to 
say universal ; not from any fault in Ruskin or his art, or 
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any defect in his expression, but because of the simple fact 
that the age is not ready for it. The plane of reception and 
response is lacking ; the power to see and the power to feel 
have not as yet been sufficiently developed. Without these 
the appeal of the seer and the feeler must be vain. 

Ruskin in one of his pronouncements reminds us of 
Tolstoi, save that for the cumbrousness of the Russian’s 
sentence he gives us terse and definite language, brief and 
to the point. “Art,” he tells us, “is the expression of emo- 
tion.” And in saying this he has embodied all that Tolstoi 
has asserted as to the “human activity,” and the handing on 
by means of signs feelings that have been lived through ; 
but he has omitted the stipulation as to others being infected 
thereby ; probably because the possibility of such a condi- 
tion being requisite to establish the reality or the quality 
of the art never occurred to his mind, or, if it did, was im- 
mediately ousted by the testimony of his life’s experience. 
He has another definition to give us, however, which covers 
more ground and is of more real value as an answer to our 
question than all the others put together. Art is not only 
the “expression of emotion,” but “the seeing, feeling, and 
expressing of the noblest things.” That is to say, it is the 
emotion itself, as well as the expression; and, moreover, the 
attribute of nobility is predicated of it, an attribute which 
may be clearly enough understood, for the word is used in 
no vaguely enthusiastic sense, but with all the calmness and 
precision of a scientific formula. Noblest things are those 
of highest birth; and the things of highest birth appeal to 
and awaken a response in only the highest part of our nature. 
Art, then, according to Ruskin —and shall we not say ac- 
cording to our own highest instincts and experiences ? — is 
redemption from every kind of barbarism ; redemption from 
barbaric sight, which is primitive, imperfect, non-discrimi- 
nating ; redemption from barbaric feeling, which is brutal ; 
redemption from barbaric expression, which is rude and 
crude and barely human. 
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Again the preacher takes up his discourse, and this time 
painting is the theme. “The picture which most truly de- 
serves the name of an art treasure, is that which has been 
painted by a good man.” Tolstoi’s standard in other words 
but intrinsically the same! “Only more flagrantly absurd!” 
says another. Let us see what we can make of it before 
jumping to either conclusion. We shall at all events take 
no hurt if we accept the statement to begin with as the 
sincere expression of a genuine feeling expressed and felt 
by one who unquestionably has the power of both in a very 
high degree. And before dealing more immediately with 
it let us see what position his threefold definition has en- 
abled us to occupy in relation to our subject. It is a com- 
prehensive position. It presents to us the object of our 
enquiry in the light of a complete organic structure. It 
displays it as no mere matter of human skill, or successful 
communication, or metamorphosed nature. We lose sight 
of it as mere color schemes, and decorations, and exhibitions 
of “real hand-painting.” It opens out before our wonder- 
ing eyes, not as excluding these things, but incomparably 
greater, as a glorious trinity of body, soul, and spirit; of 
expression, certainly, involving the whole realm of expres- 
sion; but also and in no less measure, of feeling and of 
sight. The operator is there as well as the operation and 
the thing operated. See how it brings together the scat- 
tered fragments of our faith! See how it is confirmed and 
amplified and irradiated by the principles of New-Church 
teachings, the doctrine of degrees, the order of creation, of 
influx, of all. revelation, entered into by the understanding 
and interpreted by experience ! 

Art, like every other form of human activity, is first of 
all a thing of the soul, or inmost life of man. To be a thing 
of life at all it must have birthplace there. This “soul” 
we sometimes speak of as his “love,” and in “love” we 
find the beginning and source of all things. The activity 
of the human soul is its reaction or response to the brooding 
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life of the over-soul, which is the divine love. It is an 
emotion which is felt as a movement or agitation within 
itself, a thrilling, swelling movement traveling from centre 
to circumference, pressing with more or less vehemence 
against the walls of the house to which it is confined, and 
seeking relief in some form of utterance, the natural outlet 
of self-expression. The man is thus moved by an impulse 
which is at first unintelligible to himself, but which is never- 
theless a reaching out or extension of his soul toward that 
which is above it; a trembling consciousness of embryonic 
life testifying to the fact that the appeal of life itself has 
taken hold, has been heard and answered. Human art is 
first of all the answer of the soul to the touch of its Maker. 
It is feeling. But the feeling must be interpreted and be- 
come intelligent if it is to be retained and made effective 
for human purposes. It must be brought forth to view. 
Art is an appeal to and from the whole man, and man has 
two main departments of his being which are familiar to us 
all as soul and spirit, or will and understanding, or love and 
wisdom, or feeling and thought. Feeling without thought, 
emotion without intelligence, can accomplish nothing that 
may be called human. These are the two partners in all the 
business of human life, and their cooperation is necessary 
to every transaction. No check is valid that does not bear 
both signatures. One is practically non-existent without 
the other, for it takes the two to make one active and intel- 
ligent mind. Art, therefore, must be an activity of the 
intellect or thinking department as well as of the soul or 
feeling department. And this second activity, correspond- 
ing to the first, is the response or reaching out of the faculty 
of intelligence, which is the clear seeing of the mind, to that 
which is around and above it, brooding over it, touching it 
at every point, impressing itself upon it, infecting and in- 
spiring it with its own life and lineaments, laboring to estab- 
lish and maintain a perpetual communication. It is the 
answer of spirit to spirit ; it is the kindling of the eye which 
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was made that it might see its Maker, and in the sight find 
life worth living. Art is seeing as well as feeling, and as 
Carlyle said of poetry, it is “seeing the thing sufficiently.” 

And it is more. Neither sufficiency of feeling nor of see- 
ing alone, nor these two in closest conjunction, can have 
any permanent abiding place, or constitute what is properly 
termed life in and of themselves. Art in its largest sum- 
ming up is life — “life more abundantly ” — it is life or it is 
nothing. And the third essential of life, in which it exists 
in fulness and in power, is its utterance. So we have the 
adequate expression of art as the indispensable ultimate and 
continent of its life, in which it is and exists, and by means 
of which it communicates itself and is recognized. This 
last is the final and complete and acceptable answer of the 
sensitive human organism to that over-organism, of which 
it is but the faintest echo and reflection. It is response to 
that which is highest; it is reaction from that which is 
highest within ; it is the outreaching and uplifting of the 
whole man to his Maker ; it is the human imitation of a joy 
in the divine; it is the meeting of these two; it is their 
communication ; it is the crowning triumph of the Creator’s 
art. “Art is the seeing, feeling, and expressing of the 
noblest things.” It is the emotion and perception of that 
which is of highest birth, moulded by the trained and re- 
sponsive finger into outward form, bringing together into 
revealing words letters borrowed from the living alphabet 
of nature; uttering thus the ever old yet ever new story of 
things felt and seen, and yielding implicit obedience to the 
injunctions of the great Artist: “Look that thou make them 
after their pattern which was showed thee in the Mount” ; 
“ Write the things which thou hast seen, and the things 
which are, and the things which shall be hereafter.” 

Have we not gathered up our fragments? Yes, art is a 
matter of taste, and of culture, and of practical skill; it is 
to be seen in pictures, sculpture, color harmonies, decora- 
tions, things graceful and pretty and appropriate to their 
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purpose ; it is the pursuit of the painter, the poet, the musi- 
cian, etc.; it is a human activity; it is the communication 
of feelings lived through; it is a language; it is not “sci- 
ence,” and neither is it “nature” reproduced, and yet it is 
both “ passed through the alembic of man”’; it is all these 
and much more, and they are all comprehended in that 
trinity of response to the things of highest birth, which 
makes it preeminently our redemption from the barbarism 
of primitive, crude, and inhuman states, and our participa- 
tion in the “beauty of the Lord our God.” 

Could an “art-treasure” in such a sense be anything else 
than the work of a good man? 

But what are we to say of the work of men unquestion- 
ably gifted with all three essentials of art and yet of very 
questionable character? Have we not many instances of 
art treasures which might be quoted as beyond all praise in 
point of technique, and exhibiting a keenly intelligent and 
most ardent love for a particular form of that which is high, 
high? Yes, and the fact remains that every love of beauty, 
for beauty’s sake, is good, even on the lowest or outmost 
plane ; and although the man who has the soul to feel and 
the eye to see and the hand to depict the beauty of the sun- 
set sky, may not be an example of all-round goodness, he is 
certainly better than he would be lacking these things ; and 
granting an equal appreciation of the beautiful in all other 
directions, and an equal desire to give it utterance, he could 
not fail of the highest good. The production of a work of 
art from a love of beauty, whether of external form and 
colour or of the inner realms of life, is an emanation from 
what of good there is in the heart of the producer, and the 
picture which most fully embodies and expresses human 
sensitiveness to things divine is the greatest of all art treas- 
ures, whether regarded from the esthetical or the religious 
standpoint. Herein may be recognized all that is of the 
truth in Tolstoi’s conception of “good art,” for the feelings 
conveyed by such a picture could not be antagonistic, but 
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must be altogether helpful to the sentiment or perception of 
human brotherhood, and sonship to God. And even the at- 
tribute of universal appeal may be seen to emerge gradually 
as the prophetic eye takes in the march of the centuries of 
human development, when the “few” of the sixth day shall 
have become the many ; and the “ scarcely any one” of the 
seventh, the whole creation. Will it ever be so? Who 
shall say? “He is born but for few who considers only the 
people of his own age. Many thousands of years and many 
generations of people will come in succession.” Meantime 
is it not a good word of Goethe’s: “ Happy is he who at an 
early age knows what art is”? 


H. Gorpon DRUMMOND. 


































THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW. 


ASPECTS OF JOHN WORCESTER’S LIFE AND 
WORK.* 


HIS RELATIONS WITH HIS SOCIETY. 


AT the outset I desire to spend a moment in a brief re- 
view of the early days of the church in Newtonville, and of 
the origin and growth of the New-Church movement here, 
which has culminated in our present prosperous society, and 
the possession of the beautiful church buildings that have 
received us to-day. Such a review will not be altogether in- 
appropriate, since that growth was in large measure moulded 
and controlled by the first and only pastor of the society, 
whose life and work among us we commemorate. 

The comparatively small number of New-Church wor- 
shipers and receivers who lived in Boston and its immedi- 
ate vicinity between 1840 and 1860, must have contributed 
not a little to make almost hopeless the undertaking to in- 
augurate a New-Church movement in a distant suburb of 
Boston, so small and so sparsely inhabited as was Newton- 
ville in those days. Indeed, Newtonville did not then exist, 
but there was a small, weather-beaten flag station, eight 
miles from Boston on the Boston and Worcester Railroad 
(later known as the Boston and Albany), where trains stopped 
two or three times a day on week days, and not at all on 
Sundays, which was known as Hull’s Crossing. The little 
village had one main street, but no side streets for almost a 
mile from the station. The street on which the building 
stands in which we are now assembled, was at that time a 
mere lane with no houses on it, and almost without a pas- 
sage for a vehicle of any kind through it. There were no 





* Addresses at a Memorial Service held at Newtonville, Mass., Oct. 11, 
1900. 
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church facilities of any kind, unless by journeying to one of 
the neighboring Newtons, a distance of one or two miles in 
either direction: and there were but a handful of families 
living at Hull’s Crossing. 

In the spring of 1846, Mr. Davis Howard built a house at 
Hull’s Crossing, the first house that had been erected there 
for more than twenty years — a building of good, generous 
proportions, standing on the main street not far from the 
station; and on the first day of June of that year, he came 
with his family to reside in his new house. Mr. Howard 
was a member of the Boston Society of the New Jerusalem, 
and his was the first New-Church family who settled in this 
vicinity. 

Through the influence of a friend connected with the 
Railroad Corporation, a through train was occasionally 
allowed to stop at the little station Sunday mornings when 
a flag was shown, thus enabling the newcomers to go at 
times to Boston and worship in their old church home. 

It is interesting to note here, that the first New-Church 
service held at Hull’s Crossing was on the occasion of the 
funeral of Mr. Howard, he having died in less than four 
weeks after his removal from Boston. The services were 
held in his house, the Rev. Thomas Worcester officiating. 

A year later, in June, 1847, Mr. T. H. Carter moved from 
Boston to a new house he had been building at Hull’s Cross- 
ing, which was the second house built there for more than 
twenty years, Mr. Howard’s being the first one. 

Mr. Carter had purchased about thirty acres of land, the 
lot on which this church stands being included in this pur- 
chase. He sold house lots to a few of his friends connected 
with the Boston Society, who soon built and occupied houses 
not far from his own residence. There were children in 
nearly every one of these families who could not well go to 
Boston with their elders on Sundays, and so it was not long 
before Sunday services and a Sunday-school were felt to be 
an absolute necessity in the vicinity of their own homes, 
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and arrangements therefor were set on foot with but little 
delay. 

The first of these services was held at the residence of 
Mrs. Howard, in the winter of 1849, and they were there- 
after regularly continued, the meetings being held in Mrs. 
Howard’s parlors until 1853, and after that time for some 
years at the house of Mr. Carter. 

The village continued to grow, and gradually other New- 
Church families were attracted here because of the Sunday 
services held here, and in the course of time Mr. Carter’s 
parlors were well filled every Sunday. 

The birth of the New Church in Newtonville is, there- 
fore, very closely connected with the growth of the village 
itself, and a very considerable proportion of the early resi- 
dents were naturally of the New-Church faith. 

To these people there came one Sunday morning in Nov- 
ember, 1855, a young man of twenty-one, fresh from his 
studies in theology with his father, there being then no theo- 
logical school at Cambridge as now — tall, spare, delicate in 
form and feature, with kindly eye and winning smile, gentle 
in speech and action, of gracious, courtly presence, whose 
personality instinctively elicited respect and affection. He 
preached but once at that time, and for a year afterwards 
the services were continued as before, with lay readers. 
Meantime the question of having a settled minister, and of 
securing a more commodious place for the meetings, began 
to be seriously considered, and some steps were taken to 
that end. 

The same young man came again for a single service in 
October of the next year, and afterwards officiated occasion- 
ally until October, 1857, when he received and accepted a 
call from the congregation to become their pastor, and on 
the twenty-fifth of October in that year Mr. John Worces- 
ter, then a licentiate, commenced his regular pastoral work 
with his people — a work which was destined to continue 
for almost half a century, and to terminate only with the 
end of his life in this world. 
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Mr. Worcester was married in June, 1857, and he came 
with his wife to reside in the little village on the thirty-first 
day of October of that year. 

Up to about the time of the commencement of Mr. 
Worcester’s pastorate among them, the congregation had 
continued to hold the services on Sundays, in the parlors of 
Mr. Carter, but now more room was found to be necessary, 
and new accommodations were quickly secured in a small 
hall in the village, and this soon came to be quite well filled 
with regular attendants on the services. 

Many of these attendants of course were members of the 
Boston Society, and they still depended on the parent Soci- 
ety for the Sacraments—‘“and they looked forward to 
Quarterly meetings in Boston as to family gatherings in the 
old home.” Some, however, could not conveniently go to 
Boston on Communion Sundays, and it was seen to be de- 
sirable that the Sacraments should be commemorated in 
Newtonville as soon as arrangements therefor could be 
made; and this was soon made practicable. 

On the fifth of April, 1861, Mr. Worcester was ordained 
into the ministry at the church in Boston, his venerable 
father being the ordaining minister, and the Sacraments 
were from that time administered by him in Newtonville. 

The little village was now rapidly growing, and had a few 
years previously received its present name of Newtonville. 

Under the devoted and able administration of Mr. 
Worcester, the little gathering of his people began to as- 
sume the status and dignity of an established religious 
body, although several years elapsed after he became its 
pastor, before it was formally instituted as a society of the 
New Church. 

Necessity had compelled changes from time to time in 
the places for holding the Sunday services, and it was not 
until the spring of 1869 that a permanent home was pro- 
vided for them. A legal corporation was formed in 1868, 
under the name of “ The Newtonville Society of the New 
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Jerusalem.” Measures were at once taken to raise the 
money with which to build achurch. Mr. Carter generously 
contributed an eligible lot of land, and gave of his means in 
money as well. Others gave as freely as their means would 
permit, and it was not avery difficult task to secure the 
amount necessary for commencing work on the building. 
By the united efforts of all interested, led by the inspiring 
words and help of Mr. Worcester, a wooden church was 
built, and was dedicated on the eleventh of April, 1869, by 
the General Pastor of the Massachusetts Association, Rev. 
Thomas Worcester. And on the twenty-sixth day of De- 
cember of that year, Rev. John Worcester was duly installed 
into his office of pastor of the Newtonville Society. 

In this plain, wooden church the society worshiped for a 
quarter of a century, when it gave way to the present more 
beautiful and more commodious church, which was first used 
for a religious service on the Sunday after Easter, 1894, and 
was consecrated, free from debt, on Easter Sunday, 1898. 

In this brief sketch I have covered a period of more than 
fifty years, since the first Sunday services of the New 
Church were held in our village, and these services have 
since been continued with entire regularity. For more than 
forty-two years of this time Mr. Worcester was our pastor, 
and never were minister and people more closely united. 
He was like a father toa large family. His people loved 
him like a father, and his love and affectionate solicitude for 
them, one and all, was constantly shown in almost daily acts 
of thoughtful kindness. Eminently wise in counsel, gentle, 
quiet, soothing, yet always bright and full of good cheer and 
encouragement, his visits at the homes of his parishioners 
were surely a blessing, and after each call he left behind 
him a feeling almost of a benediction. 

And in his church services it was the same. How often 
have members of his congregation heard strangers speak 
of the tenderness and beautiful reverence with which he 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer. 
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It seemed, some one has said, as if the words had a new 
meaning for them, and that it compelled devotion in them. 
Indeed, his rendering of the entire service was always ex- 
tremely reverential, tender, and expressive, and his sermons, 
though profound, were always clothed in most simple lan- 
guage, and gave all present some thought to take home with 
them which should be a help in their daily lives. 

His sweet, tender, reverent nature was at no time more 
manifest than when administering the Sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Holy Supper and the Rite of Confirmation. 
No one who was present can ever forget with what pathos 
and unusual solemnity the Communion Service of last Easter 
Sunday was rendered, when Mr. Worcester came into the 
chancel for the last time and administered all these cere- 
monials. Everybody felt that they were looking upon our 
dear pastor and friend for the last time in life; and those 
upon whose heads his hands were that day laid in benedic- 
tion must ever feel that a more than ordinary blessing was 
vouchsafed them. He officiated at the marriage ceremonies 
of two generations of his people; and when our dear ones 
left us for the other world, the sense of grief and desolation 
in these partings was always lessened arid alleviated by the 
loving words to which he gave utterance when their bodies 
were laid away. Tender memories will come into the hearts 
of all his people when they recall those occasions, and his 
part in them will never be forgotten. 

It has been well said by one of his eulogists that Mr. 
Worcester was eminently a leader of men. So he was, but 
not in any dictatorial or military sense. He led by quiet 
wisdom and counsel, which compelled a following. So he 
led his people. In all his pastorate among them there was 
never a word of bitterness, or harsh, unkind criticism on 
either side. Perhaps only those who knew intimately the 
relations between pastor and congregation can fully under- 
stand the degree of affection, almost of veneration, felt for 
him by all. And this extended to the feeling that what Mr. 
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Worcester wished to have done by the society was the thing 
for them to do, regardless of their own preferences. Natu- 
rally there must have been, and at times there was, a differ- 
ence in judgment on the part of some, regarding matters 
affecting the services or the general welfare of the society, 
but these differences were at once adjusted without acri- 
mony, the only question with the congregation being, “ What 
does Mr. Worcester most desire in this matter?” and if that 
desire could be ascertained his preferences were respected 
to the letter. 

And Mr. Worcester was equally generous. Regardless of 
his own preferences, he was always desirous of arranging 
his services and the general policy of his society, when there 
was no serious objection to such a course other than his own 
feeling in the matter, to suit the preferences of the people. 
A notable instance of this was shown when arrangements 
were being made for the erection of the building in which 
we are now assembled. As we all know, Mr. Worcester was 
a man of great simplicity of character, and this to a large 
degree permeated all his surroundings. He preferred a very 
simple service, singing of the selections only, and that by 
the whole congregafion without choir or precentor, and he 
liked simplicity in architecture and adornment of churches. 
It was a knowledge of this characteristic that led some of 
our people to fear that the plans which the architect had 
drawn for the new building were too ornate to please Mr. 
Worcester. A meeting of the society was called to consider 
the plans, at which a general expression of opinion was 
asked for, and each person was in turn called upon for in- 
dividual criticism. Mr. Worcester’s opinion was called for 
among the first, but he declined to express himself, saying 
that the building was for the congregation as much as, if 
not more than, for the minister, and he wished them to 
settle the question without reference to him. Being, how- 
ever, strongly pressed for his judgment, he finally said in 
substance: “I want you all to express yourselves quite 
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freely about these plans, and after you have done so, if you 
wish me to, and will promise that you will not let them 
influence your decision in the slightest degree, I will give 
you my views.” And when at last it came time for him to 
express himself, he spoke, in effect, something as follows: 
“ You all know that my tastes are quite simple, and that I 
am satisfied best with plain, simple things. I have always 
been very fond of our little, plain, simple, wooden church. 
And when I go to the other world I shall want to preach, 
if they let me preach at all, in just such a little, plain, simple 
church as ours here. But for our new church building, 
which we need and must have, I know it won’t do, and I 
want you to adopt these plans if you like them, and I promise 
you that I shall like them too.” And he kept his promise. 
The plans were adopted, and both pastor and people were 
heartily united in the prosecution of the work of construc- 
tion in accordance with them. 

Mr. Worcester’s helpfulness to all his people was a notice- 
able trait in his character. It was as though he was always 
thinking how best he could help those under his charge or 
be of service to any of his friends by word or deed; and 
there are many in his congregation, as well as many of other 
religious denominations in our midst, who could cite special 
instances of his help to them in various ways. 

What more need I say? I could not exhaust my subject 
were I to speak at much greater length, but I believe that 
in what I have said I have fairly indicated the very tender 
relation existing between pastor and people. When he was 
taken from us we felt that a great prop of support in our 
lives had been removed which could never be restored. 

Great as he was in the church at large, and in his contri- 
butions to the literature of his church, he was greatest of all 
in his own little church and among his own people, and they 
will never forget him. 

At a social meeting of the society having special refer- 
ence to the fortieth anniversary of Mr. Worcester’s pastor- 
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ate among us, a paper giving some account of the origin 
and growth of the Newtonville Society was read, which 
closed with the following words with reference to its pastor : 
“Long may he be spared to us here, and when we all go 
hence may we again be under his tender, loving ministrations 
throughout eternity.” He has gone from among us and we 
shall see him no more on earth. But I know that many 
will echo the feeling expressed in the words just quoted, 
“When we all go hence, may we again be under his tender, 
loving ministrations throughout eternity.” 


Joun G. Tompson. 


WHAT HE WAS TO THE SMALLER SOCIETIES. 


It is impossible in the brief time at our command to 
dwell upon every phase of Mr. Worcester’s lifelong service 
to the church. Others who were more closely associated 
with him in his larger relations to the general church, can 
more appropriately speak of the characteristics of his work 
in those relations. 

To some extent I saw him and worked with him in vari- 
ous church uses, but it is of his relations to the smaller 
societies that I wish to speak briefly. To him as General 
Pastor, the smaller societies in their weakness were the little 
ones of the flock. His affectionate interest in them and 
tender care of their welfare were after the Divine pattern 
when the Lord as a shepherd would gather the lambs with 
his arm and carry them in His bosom. 

It was as representing one of these little ones in its hour 
of need, that I came to know Mr. Worcester as I had not 
before known him. His intense delight to be of use, gave 
one great freedom to seek his counsel. On one occasion 
when he had been disabled by illness and was slowly re- 
gaining strength to take up his many cares, I went to him 
with some hesitation to talk over the situation of our society 
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and obtain his advice. He at once assured me that there 


need be no hesitation, that it was a great privilege to be of 
use again if he could be so, even in a small way. 

He had remarkable facility of clearly seeing the difficul- 
ties of our local problem, but he saw them not as isolated 
conditions to be treated independent of other interests of 
the general church. Each suggested measure of relief was 
considered with clear appreciation of its wider relations. 
That which, viewed solely with reference to our needs, 
seemed wise and which our people did not find it easy to 
put aside, was tested by what it involved to other interests 
of even greater moment to the church at large. More than 
once we were taught by counsel from his broad point of 
view, to see that what we very much desired was not that 
which on the whole could be wisely given us, and more than 
once has experience confirmed the wisdom of advice which 
it had not been easy to accept. 

It was a marked characteristic of his counsels that he 
sought rather to help those who sought advice to see for 
themselves what course should be pursued, than to constrain 
their judgment by pronounced indication of his own view. 
From whatever point of view we gratefully recognize Mr. 
Worcester’s great service to the church, it is difficult to see 
how his place can be made good. Who can be to the 
smaller societies what Mr. Worcester was to them? The 
question is equally pertinent with reference to each phase 
of his work. The answer to each query is the same. There 
is no need that any one should be what Mr. Worcester was 
to any phase of church work. In this sense no man can 
have a successor. The work of each is distinctive and 
cannot be duplicated. We best indicate our appreciation of 
what Mr. Worcester has been to us if we permit what the 
Lord has effected for us through him, to prepare us to 
receive what may now be given us through other instru- 
ments. 

As each individual has his own distinctive function, so 
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each society of the church has its special place which no 
other can fill. The health and vigor of the Association, 
which is but a larger man, is dependent upon the health and 
efficiency of every society in its own specific function. The 
Boston Society, which was first gathered, holds a relation to 
the Association and to the societies comprising it which no 
other can hold. The health of every other society is in 
some measure dependent on maintaining the Boston Society 
at its highest efficiency. The most feeble society on our 
list cannot afford to have the strength of the earliest society 
impaired in the slightest degree. It is just as true that the 
Boston Society is, in a measure, dependent for its own effi- 
ciency on maintaining the other societies at their best. 
Each one of these has its special work which no other can 
do. The full strength of the Association, or of any society, 
cannot be secured if the least of these is allowed to faint. 
The Massachusetts Association has had three General Pas- 
tors, prior to the present incumbent, each of whom was 
specially fitted for the work which the state of the church at 
the time of his serving required or permitted. Dr. Thomas 
Worcester rendered a service in the early constructive 
period which no other could have rendered. He was suc- 
ceeded by one very unlike himself, but Mr. Pettee gave 
service of a quality which the church needed and which is 
most gratefully remembered. John Worcester brought to 
the office all of Mr. Pettee’s benign gentleness, combined 
with a somewhat more aggressive leadership. He was able 
to do for the church in this association what could not well 
have been done earlier. It seems to me that he has helped 
to make it possible for his successor to take up the pastoral 
supervision of this branch of the church, and to aid in per- 
fecting its organization as could not otherwise have been 
done. The principles controlling the interdependent rela- 
tions of the several societies to each other and to the associ- 
ation are familiar, and need not so much new enunciation 
as embodiment in practical measures of administration. 
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Does not a thoughtful retrospect of the great service which 
Mr. Worcester rendered the church, lead to recognition that 
its greatest value is, that it has prepared the way for a still 
larger work which may follow ? 

Speaking still for the smaller societies, is it not true that, 
under Mr. Worcester’s counsels, we have come to see that 
we may have the wisest practical leadership in the building 
of the weakest, from one who is the leader and watchful 
shepherd of the strongest ? 

The large society can meet some needs of a New-Church 
family as they cannot be met by a small society, but when 
both are accessible, and the church home can be made with 
either, the hope of both lies in the choice being made 
with primary reference to the opportunity to serve, and not 
with the main thought of what can be obtained. 

From whatever point of view we may reflect upon Mr. 
Worcester’s work, the present occasion is not one of 
mourning, but of glad thankfulness for what the Lord has 
wrought for the church through him, and of bright hope 
that his successor may work more effectively by reason of 
what was thus accomplished. 


ALBERT MASON. 


HIS RELATION TO WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Ir is not easy to find words simple enough and yet suffi- 
ciently strong to tell what Mr. Worcester’s influence was to 
the women of his society. This influence existed by means 
of his presence among us, without frequent contact. Always 
quieting, with a depth of power one seldom meets— per- 
haps we shall never meet it on this earth again — yet there 
was no waste of sympathy in mere words. If one went to 
him in trouble he listened first, so attentively that the story 
became as clearly his own as it was the teller’s. Then he 
sat in silence, such precious silence, because one felt so 
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sure of its nature; it was in itself comforting, for it was 
plainly to be felt that he was looking beyond the externals 
which seemed hard and cutting, to the internal results which 
would follow, and which would surely be peaceful and ele- 
vating. Never did he chide for suffering in the natural 
man. But always waited tenderly, until it passed over and 
he felt you could listen willingly to a higher and more spiri- 
tual reasoning. 

The understanding which he had of a woman’s mental 
habit, was very remarkable to me always, and made his classes 
a great delight. Noone wasafraid to question. No one was 
intimidated by the very long lessons given in “ Divine Provi- 
dence,” “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” or in “ The Apocalypse 
Revealed.” The moment one entered the class one felt 
nothing but the greatness of the subject. If a pupil re- 
membered but a little, that little was welcomed; if the 
whole of a point was forgotten no one hesitated to say so, 
when Mr. Worcester would at once revive it with such 
exquisite care, that it never again would quite leave the 
memory. 

The meetings of the Sunday-school teachers were our 
very great pleasure. Here Mr. Worcester taught men and 
women together — with adaptability to the needs of both. 
Although having the strongest appreciation of woman’s use, 
and delighting in the atmosphere which she should create, 
he was not in sympathy with her leaving her own sphere. 
His teachings were plain on this subject, and his feeling 
heartfelt. It hurt his sensibility to see a woman who was 
not essentially womanly. 

Mr. Worcester’s gallantry was without fail. He never 
forgot the presence of women, but rather, formed his 
remarks for them when addressing men and women. 

His influence upon the children of his parish can best be 
commemorated perhaps, by the remark of a very little child, 
who said, “ He draws me to him like the sun; I do not see 
how any one can help listening.” 
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The children all felt what he was. They felt the angelic 
companionship which surrounded him, and so keenly, that 
in more than one case they asked if he were not an angel. 
I have often seen a little child stand beside him with a look 
of gentle happiness shining forth from every feature. 

Mr. Worcester loved little children with a very tender 
love. He always spoke of the work of rearing them as one 
of the greatest works on earth, and the children as the most 
precious of all blessings. 

His love of birds and flowers made him the interesting 
companion of children and a ready interpreter of their needs. 
He would take great care to answer a child’s questions cor- 
rectly and to satisfy all wholesome desires of children. He 
had a strong influence as an educator and saw far ahead on 
the lines of educational progress. His standards of obedi- 
ence and truth were the foundation of his ideas of discipline, 
and these he never failed to make clear to earnest parents 
who asked his help.’ His belief was very strong in the fact 
which others have taken great labor to discover, namely, 
that education begins at birth. 

I never can forget his way of telling that a mother could 
always make a baby understand what he should understand. 

It was very beautiful to see him with a little baby in his 
long loving arms! One felt the rarity of the combination, 
for it was the innocence of ignorance and the innocence of 
wisdom. 


GraAcE CALL KEMPTON. 


HIS WORK IN THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Mr. WorcEsTER’s work in the Theological School was 
above all, and always, a personal work. It was full of his 
own personality, and appealed to a personal interest and 
affection in his pupils. It seemed as if he had lived, and 
learned to love, everything which he taught. It was vital, 
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passing from his life and appealing to their lives, quickening 
their thoughts, kindling their aspirations, humbling them 
and yet encouraging them to hope that they might be led 
into the knowledge and spirit of the ministry which seemed 
to fill and uplift their teacher. 

In saying this, his remarkable intellectual services are not 
to be forgotton, nor is the fact to be overlooked that it was 
under his presidency that the School became established in 
its present delightful home in Cambridge, with a regular 
curriculum ; and. under him it had its first full graduates, 
and he bestowed its first diplomas. 

But this, it has always seemed to me, was Mr. Worcester’s 
greatest work in the Theological School —this personal 
influence filling the young men with a sense of the sacred 
value and importance of their work, inspiring a reverence 
for all things holy, and making them feel that their useful- 
ness would depend upon receiving from the Lord a measure 
of His love for saving souls. © 

Love, nothing but love, could have given him this vital- 
izing influence. And all love, he would have me say at 
once, is from the Lord. Therefore to the Lord belongs the 
glory, while to us belong the grateful recognition and enjoy- 
ment of it in His servants, who will receive it for us. 

Love was the secret of his power. From the first day of 
our entrance into the School, when he reached out his large 
hand to welcome us, and we looked up into his kind face, we 
felt that he loved us. And every morning after, when he 
repeated the greeting upon the assembling of the school, on 
his days to be present, we were assured of it, and our hearts 
learned to respond to his love more and more fully. He 
became our friend ; yes, may I not say, our father? 

Socrates has been regarded as the father of philosophy, 
because he introduced his pupils to philosophic thought ; he 
taught men to think. Inthis sense Mr. Worcester was our 
father in theology ; he taught us to think in spiritual terms 
and things. But in addition to this, he took such a fatherly 
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interest in us that he won our confidence, and when the 
probe of Divine Truth entered our souls, under his instruc- 
tion, exposing their diseases, we lingered after the class for 
personal advice, council, and comfort. Then his love for us 
gave him insight and sympathy ; and with the wisdom and 
gentleness of a true spiritual father, he led us to the One 
who alone can forgive sins and deliver from evil, and showed 
us what the Lord would have us do. It was, indeed, a pre- 
cious privilege to come into this intimacy with him as more 
than a teacher. He was, indeed, the Pastor of the Theo- 
logical School, as he was afterwards of the ministers who 
graduated from it. And many of us doubtless feel with 
deep gratitude, that without this help from him we could 
never have entered the ministry. 

One day he was teaching us of the regeneration of paren- 
tal affection, a doctrine not easily received by the natural 
mind. When a parent is regenerated his love for his own 
children extends to all other children until he loves them as 
his own. Some of the students lingered after the class, 
talking about the possibility of such love being attained in 
this world. And it was felt that our teacher approached it 
as nearly as possible. The discussion was made the more 
practical by the fact that his son, the Rev. Wm. L. Worces- 
ter, was then a classmate with us in the school, and we 
knew that as a student he was treated no more kindly than 
the rest. For the kindness with which each was treated 
could scarcely be exceeded. 

This certainly was the ideal set before us of the attitude 
which we, as Pastors, were to sustain to our people, if the 
Lord should some day give them tous. We were to love 
them all equally as the heavenly Father’s children. But in 
ministering to them there must be discrimination as to their 
characters and needs. This is of wisdom, not of love. Mr. 
Worcester once said, “A love that is not a wise love cannot 
be a good love.” 

In looking over my note-book, I find a record of the sub- 
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jects assigned to each of us to write upon from time to 
time. And now, after fifteen years, 1 am impressed with 
the wisdom with which they were selected and assigned 
according to the experiences and characteristics of each 
student. This extended to all his work for us —it was care- 
fully adapted to our needs, not only for intellectual, but also 
for spiritual progress. The will and the understanding, the 
heart and the intellect, were kept constantly in mind, in his 
efforts to prepare young men for the ministry, remembering 
that in the New Church the minister is to lead as well as 
teach the way to heaven. This is shown in the following 
words from my note-book, when he was teaching from the 
True Christian Religion, 146, that the Holy Spirit is re- 
ceived by the clergy according to the faith of their life. He 
said : — 

A man must be in a suitable state to receive these blessings of the 
Holy Spirit. The laying on of hands at ordination alone will not do it. 
But one who receives the laying on of hands rightly is in a state to 
receive the truth of life to teach to others for the sake of preparing 
them for heaven. Therefore he isin the desire to teach and lead to 
heaven, and when he kneels he should be in a state of prayer for this. 
There is no doubt that when one thus enters the office sincerely, he is 
illustrated with the light of heaven. It is areal thing. If on the 
other hand he prefers his own independence and refuses to be ordained, 
he may get some illustration, but he will lose the influence of the fel- 
lowship of the church and the humility that comes from the act of giv- 
ing up such independence. The kind of light a minister receives, 
depends upon the intent to keep the Commandments, and upon keeping 
them. The perception of what is wise and useful can come only with 
the love of what is wise and useful. 


Let me call attention to these closing words, for many of 
us have considered Mr. Worcester gifted in a rare degree 
with a perception of what is wise and useful in the church, 
and for that reason doubtless he was made president of the 
Theological School. “The perception of what is wise and 
useful can come only with the love of what is wise and use- 
ful.” He spoke this truth for his pupils, to enforce upon 
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them the importance of keeping the commandments in their 
own lives as a foundation for all usefulness in the ministry, 
but they apply equally to himself. All perception is from 
love, and all good love is from obedience to the Lord. Per- 
haps as students in the Theological School, we could not 
formulate it in thought or words, but I think we then felt, 
what we understand better now, that Mr. Worcester’s per- 
ceptions came from his love —his love for us, his love for 
the church, his love for the Word, his love for the Lord. 

His perceptions of the Church of the New Jerusalem as 
the abode of the Lord with men, in His second coming, 
were full of knowledge from the writings of Swedenborg, 
and full of wisdom in their application to the life of regen- 
eration. And each added year of work in the ministry, 
doubtless, unfolds to his pupils, the accuracy of his percep- 
tion of the truth in saying as an introduction to the study 
of the work on “ Marriage Love” :— 


This is the practieal hand-book of the New Church. The whole aim 
and tendency of it is to deliver from evil and lead into good. 


And as an introduction to the second part of the book, 
which has so often been a stumbling-block, and occasion for 
reproach, he caused us to write at the top of the page in the 
book itself, the following quotation from “Divine Provi- 
dence,” 183 :— 


The Divine Providence never acts in unity with the love in man’s 
will, but constantly against it; for man from his hereditary evil is 
always panting for the lowest hell, but the Lord by his Providence is 
continually leading him away and withdrawing him from it, first toa 
milder hell, then away from hell, and finally to Himself in heaven. 


Beautiful as were the presentations of heavenly life and 
scenery, interesting as were the principles of heavenly order 
and the laws of heavenly society under his instruction, this 
’ great truth was impressed upon his classes, that heaven is the 
marriage of the Church with the Lord, and this depends 
upon the marriage of truth with goodness in the soul, and 
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the orderly and favorable conditions for it are secured ina 
true marriage of man and wife prayerfully sought under the 
Providence of the Lord. 


This is but the outline of his perception of the church as 
he presented it in the Theological School. He filled it with 
details of learning and of wisdom as he alone could. It 
was the New Church universal, to be established among all 
nations, in all worlds, which he thus rejoiced in. 

But with full affection he spoke no less wisely-of the or- 
ganization to which he devoted his life when he said :— 


Our organization has been, and still is, useful and needed. It is 
needed for our own life and worship; it is needed by the world. 
Whether the time will come when it will be no longer needed, belongs 
only to the Lord to know. 


His love of nature and of natural science found its use in 
the Theological School in making the work on the Divine 
Love and Wisdom and, indeed, the whole philosophy of the 
New Church, lucid and delightful ; but this use quite natu- 
rally extended to the study of correspondences at first hand, 
to what may be termed original investigation in the science 
of sciences, which is the peculiar gift and treasure of the 
New Church. It must have been his love for the church, 
even more than for natural science, which made him so dili- 
gent in these studies. And it was his love for the Word 
that made him so successful in applying them to the unfold- 
ing of the spiritual meaning within the letter. 

Soon after my graduation I spoke of this to one of our 
older ministers as the best method of teaching and preach- 
ing for the New Church, and was surprised by his reply : 
“ Oh, that is a peculiar gift. John Worcester has spiritual 
intuitions which others can scarcely expect to have.” 

But Mr. Worcester himself knew differently. He knew 
that these perceptions can be given to all who love the Word 
and will study it diligently, in the light of the writings of 
Swedenborg, and will seek illustrations and confirmations 
from natural science, as these writings themselves direct. 
If this were not so, there could be no New Church, for that 
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church is given by a restoration of the knowledge of corre- 
spondences, and by means of it the opening up of the spiri- 
tual meaning within the letter of the Word. 

Hence a large and most important part of Mr. Worces- 
ter’s work, and the part to which he held fast until near the 
end of his earthly life, was these lessons in correspondence 
applied to the unfolding of the Scriptures. In my notes of 
along series of such lessons, beginning with the creation 
and continuing to the plans of the temple and the laws of 
worship revealed to Moses at Mt. Sinai, I find the following 
from his lips :— 

Swedenborg says, as we open up these things of the Old Testament 
we get the things of the interior Christian Church. In the future they 
will be as clear or clearer than the parables are to us now. They will 
be the means of developing a Christian life in the New Church. We 
are dense and stupid now concerning them; but a beginning is being 
made which will be capable of indefinite expansion. 


And now let me close with a reference to that highest of 
all loves which gives a perception of the highest wisdom 
which can enlighten human minds, the love and knowledge 
of the Lord. The reverence with which Mr. Worcester did 
his sacred work in the school, reached its deepest tender- 
ness here, as he showed us how the Heavenly Father had 
always kept in closest touch with humanity in the descend- 
ing heavens, until by their successive closings it became 
necessary for Him to come into the world and glorify His 
human body in order to still live very near to us all. And 
when we questioned him about the experience of that Divine 
presence he frankly told us, in all simplicity, that he had felt 
it until the joy of it became as great as he could bear, until 
it seemed as if an added joy would be greater than he could 
endure. And when he spoke of how the Lord presents 
Himself by aspect, showing Himself to angelic societies by 
filling one of their number with His presence, we felt that 
we had some illustration of it in our own little circle; for 
while the Lord had never filled our teacher with His pres- 
ence in that way, yet He had given him enough of His love 
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and of His wisdom to make us feel Him nearer than ever 
before. And something of the spirit of Peter, when He fell 
at the Lord’s feet, came upon us as one of our number ex- 
claimed : “It seems scarcely possible for me ever to become 
fit for such a ministry of love.” Mr. Worcester bowed his 
head, and an expression of sadness and humiliation came 
into his face as he replied tenderly, “It is of the Lord’s 
mercy that He can use any of us.” 


H. Cxiinton Hay. 





WHAT HE WAS TO THE YOUNGER MINISTERS. 


First of all, Mr. Worcester was a leader in doctrinal 
thinking. He was not only an authority in the sense that 
with his wonderful knowledge of the writings of the church 
he was capable of settling mooted questions by pointing out 
the teaching on the subject, but he was a thinker. He 
was always ready to give you the reason of the thing. And 
this it is that young men especially desire. And so he had 
their confidence, in a way that a man who was simply able 
to quote the authority of Swedenborg would not have gained. 
He was a teacher who had preeminently the capacity to give 
his pupils light, and not simply information. 

Young men prize this quality in a teacher; it inspires 
them with respect. But to the young men Mr. Worcester 
was more than a doctrinal thinker ; he was a spiritual leader. 
He had such a grasp of spiritual principles that he was able 
to put before the minds of the young men spiritual ideals. 
Only the man who can do this will inspire devotion in the 
hearts of young men. Mr. Worcester did this. He did not 
excite enthusiasm, but he did inspire devotion. To be able 
to give a clear and rational account of any doctrine of the 
church is a sign of intellect, but not of character. But to 
be able to set spiritual principles before the minds of young 
men in the form of ideals is a revelation of character. When 
you ask a man for some spiritual principle to guide you in 
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your own life, and he gives you a doctrinal tenet, it is as 
if you asked for bread and he gave youa stone. And how- 
ever much you may respect him for his learning, or intelli- 
gence, he does not touch your heart. But the man who can 
give you a genuine spiritual principle inspires you at once 
with reverence for his character, for you feel that such grasp 
of spiritual principles is only gained through having lived a 
spiritual life. And if in addition to this he can make you 
feel that you are capable of realizing these principles in your 
own life, he has ennobled you, by making you conscious of 
possibilities of spiritual growth in your own character that 
you might not otherwise have believed. 

If a teacher can go one step further, and show how spiri- 
tual principles may be applied to sociology — how, in short, 
they may be made the forces of reform in society, as well as 
the regenerative influences in the individual life— he will 
inspire enthusiasm in young men, as well as respect and 
devotion. This Mr. Worcester did not do. I speak of it as 
a fact, and not as a defect. He believed that we were to 
take thought and apply our spiritual principles to our individ- 
ual states; but that, as ministers, we were not to apply 
these principles directly to external conditions; but that we 
should rather leave external results to follow as a natural 
consequence of the changes of inward character. Youth 
may be wrong here. But youth has always dreamed dreams 
of moving humanity in the mass as well as in its atoms; 
and the spiritual leader who fails to emphasize this aspect of 
human life, has never roused young men to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm. 

But as a man, as a helpful friend, as a fatherly — yes, 
almost brotherly — adviser, Mr. Worcester came very near to 
us all. I say he was almost a brother to us young men. 
For while there was an inherent dignity in Mr. Worcester 
that was partly natural and partly the expression of spiritual 
qualities, that seemed to set him apart from ordinary men, 
and above them, yet he had so much genuine humility and 
grace, that he could make us feel that he was truly one of us, 
and not above us, as if he too was “our companion in tribu- 
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lation,” and also one of them that kept the sayings of the 
book ; so that for the time he could make us forget his 
superiority as a man, in the contemplation of that divine 
human love, without which we should none of us be men. 

In the ministers’ meetings his presence and spirit have been 
especially helpful to young men. Never was a radical sug- 
gestion put forth that he did not try to put the best possible 
interpretation upon it, so that the orthodox zeal of the older 
ministers might be appeased. His mental attitude was 
always that of sympathizing as far as possible, with both 
parties, without really compromising the truth. But more 
than anything that he said was the influence of his spirit, 
gentle, patient, and just, upon all present. His presence 
was an unuttered rebuke to the expression of any unjust or 
unkind sentiment. Of his many personal acts of kindness 
to individuals among us, this is not the place to speak. 
I have spoken of what he was to us, rather as young New- 
Church ministers, and given some of the reasons why we 
shall always keep his name in affectionate remembrance. 


Joun A. Hayes. 


HIS WRITINGS. 


In Mr. Worcester’s writings we have a living and perpetual 
memorial of him. Ina very marked degree there went into 
them not only his ripened, matured thought, but the affec- 
tionate and helpful spirit that animated him. Who of us 
can read a discourse of his to-day without hearing his gentle 
and winning voice speaking every word of it? Into his 
words went his life —the life which he was seeking to make 
his own ; hence his written words are his living memorial. 

The great charm of Mr. Worcester’s writing lay in its sim- 
plicity and its singleness of purpose. First of all, he sought 
himself to gain a full and rational grasp of the truth he 
would give to others. In doing this it was his primary en- 
deavor to get at the heart of the truth by viewing it in the 
light of its good. He never failed to look at the good side 
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of the truth. What is its use? What does it mean to the 
life ? seem always to have been his first questions. 

And then he sought to see the truth in its relation to 
the world of nature —to confirm it by a large knowledge of 
outward things and an intimate acquaintance with them. 
Following closely in the steps of Swedenborg, Mr. Worces- 
ter was the careful and thorough student of nature. The 
most casual reader of his three volumes on “ Correspond- 
ences”’ cannot fail to note this. In them he may be said to 
have covered the whole field of natural research. Not fully, 
not exhaustively —no human mind could do that — not in 
great detail either, for these volumes are but small books. 
But in the large, he touches the realm of nature at every 
point. The animal, the vegetable, the mineral kingdoms — 
the human body in which these kingdoms are, as it were, 
gathered and reflected — all these pass under review and are 
made to stand out distinctly before us in the light of their 
uses, 

The careful and intelligent study which Mr. Worcester 
gave to the scientific as well as the theological works of 
Swedenborg, enabled him to grasp with remarkable clearness 
the entire framework of the natural universe, everywhere 
viewing the parts in their relation to the whole, and always 
seeing the whole reflected in the parts. And he had to an 
unusual degree the power of at once utilizing the abundant 
knowledge which he gathered by close observation and wide 
reading, in the confirming and vivifying of spiritual truth. 
This knowledge was quickly assimilated, but not until it 
had undergone a searching scrutiny. Hence we find him 
uniformly sure of his facts, although never dogmatically so. 

Mr. Worcester’s reasonableness was one of his most strik- 
ing characteristics —a characteristic which was always pres- 
ent alike in his writings as in his intercourse with others. 
While it is emphatically true, as has been said already, that 
he never lost sight of the good side of the truth, he was 
equally thoughtful of its rational side. Ina brief but strik- 
ing notice of Swedenborg’s work on “The Brain,” which 
appeared in the New-/Jerusalem Magazine, Mr. Worcester 
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called attention to the “ pure reasonableness” which entered 
into the author’s grouping and interpretation of his gathered 
facts, and spoke of it as “giving to the reader a conviction 
of the general worth of his conclusions” (Mew-/Jerusalem 
Magazine, New Series, Vol. VII., p. 109). And it is just this 
“ pure reasonableness ”’ that everywhere enters into his own 
writings and contributes to give them a peculiar and perma- 
nent value. 

Accompanying this constant recognition of the good which 
all truth has in view, and of the primary importance of a 
rational setting forth of the truth thus plainly freighted with 
good, is the exceeding simplicity of style which pervades 
Mr. Worcester’s writings. He used no arts of rhetoric to 
embellish his utterances. To say what he had to say simply, 
clearly, concisely — always keeping in view the furtherance 
of the good as well as the true— this was the sum and the 
substance of his rhetorical effort. But as in all unstudied 
artlessness there is found the height of art and the soul of 
originality, so in Mr. Worcester’s writings may be discerned 
a marked perfection of rhetorical form and an unusual fre- 
quency of striking expressions. No one who heard Mr. 
Worcester often, or who is familiar with his written work, 
can have failed to note the deep impression made upon the 
mind by many of the latter. 

To look at subjects “with quiet eyes,” to seek to exercise 
“a strong good love,” to realize ‘the quiet joy of good 
work,” and “the happy intercourse of charity,” to be “ quiet- 
hearted and clear-sighted as the angels,” to be “filled with 
the satisfactions of good life” —all these and a host of like 
expressions are suited to bring home the truth with a new 
and fresh power through their unstudied originality. 

For some years Mr. Worcester was the constant reader 
and the discriminating critic of children’s books. He was 
at the head of the earliest committee on Sunday-school 
libraries, and reported the first list of books selected for this 
use. When too tired for aught else he found rest and re- 
freshment in the work thus devolved upon him. Many of us 
can recall his recommendation of some of the books which 
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had deeply impressed him, as well “adapted to children of 
all ages, from seven to seventy.” Whatever fittingly ad- 
dressed the childlike mind appealed very strongly to him, 
and here we find the unconscious ideal of expression that 
entered into his own writings. They are eminently childlike 
in their style and in ‘their effect. They go directly to the 
point and do not tire. Simple words abound. One wearied 
with the slow and turbid rhetoric which beclouds the thought 
with mere verbiage, cannot but turn with a sense of refresh- 
ment to Mr. Worcester’s plain, terse utterances. 

It is true that in the more interior studies of the Word 
which he has given us we are sometimes led to wish that the 
concise statement of a deep truth might have been a little 
more amplified. But this wish never springs from a feeling 
that Mr. Worcester himself failed in grasping his subject. 
We are always sure that the matter lay clear in his own mind. 
His last published work, the commentary on “ Matthew’s 
Gospel,” is a striking illustration of this very thorough con- 
ciseness. The ordinary reader, not deeply versed in “the 
spiritual interpretation of the Scriptures,” may find it diffi- 
cult sometimes to follow and grasp these interpretations as 
such. But to those who can go with the author, and tead 
them in the same strong light that came to him, they cannot 
fail to prove a rich and growing help to an understanding 
of the deep and satisfying spiritual truths with which this 
gospel is inmostly filled. In their very conciseness lies 
much of their great value. For thus is the author enabled 
to show that the gospel, which seems broken and fragmen- 
tary in its mere letter, forms a continuous whole in its spiri- 
tual meaning —that there it is the Lord’s vesture which 
has no seam, but is woven throughout. The lesser work of 
amplifying these general but comprehensive commentaries 
is wisely left to others. 

Among Mr. Worcester’s earlier writings is a little book 
quite different in scope from that just dwelt upon, but which 
affectionate and open-minded readers of the Divine Word 
must ever hold in high regard. It is entitled “A Year’s 
Lessons from the Psalms.” Keeping close to the letter, it 
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draws from it, in a simple and beautiful way, plain moral and 
spiritual lessons suited to the needs of all childlike minds. 
The brief preface tells us that most of these lessons had 
been previously read and explained to little children from 
seven to twelve years of age. 

Sixteen years ago, in a very modest volume, was published 
an account of Mr. Worcester’s “ Journey in Palestine.” His 
long and careful study of the Scriptures, in their letter and 
in their spirit, together with his deep and engrossing love for 
this study, and his habits of close observation, gave him 
exceptional qualifications for seeing that which would really 
illustrate the Bible in those lands where it took its literal 
form. Steadily resisting the temptation to turn aside to look 
upon many things of mere natural interest, Mr. Worcester 
devoted himself wholly and heartily to the notice of what- 
ever would throw light upon the Word. And in this little 
book he tells us just what he saw, and the impression it made 
upon him. It is a brief story, but it is clearly and interest- 
ingly told, and it is rich and full in just the things which we 
want to know. Moreover, it has this inestimable value, that 
all which it describes was seen by one not only prepared for 
the sight by careful and discriminating study, but who was 
able likewise to view “the land of the Bible story... as 
a representative of the heavenly kingdom of the Lord.” 

Mr. Worcester also wrote and gave forth much that lies 
outside his published writings. There is little, if any, of this 
which has not a permanent value. Like what is published, 
it is the fruit of the careful work which he did, and of the 
remarkable help which he received. It should all be gathered 
up and made available for the generations to come. We are 
taught that “‘ writing’ means that it is for remembrance” 
(Apocalypse Explained, 87) ; that it is to be ‘ committed to 
posterity for remembrance” (Apocalypse Revealed, 816) ; 
and that “to write in a book denotes to be remembered per- 
petually.” (Arcana Ccelestia, 8620.) 

Mr. Worcester’s writings are certainly for remembrance, 
and his generation should pass them on for remembrance. 
Not thereby merely to perpetuate his name and memory in 
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the earth, but because they ever seek to show most steadily 
and effectively the single excellence of the Lord’s name. For 
the deep, sweet burden of Mr. Worcester’s teaching from 
first to last was in the spirit of the Divine Words: “O Lord, 
our Lord, how excellent is Thy name in all the earth.” 





WituiAM H. MAyHew. 


HIS RELATION TO ASSOCIATION AND CONVENTION. 


As Secretary of the Massachusetts Association for thirty 
years I naturally think of Mr. Worcester in comparison with 
three other general pastors, and especially with reference to 
his predecessor. Quite unable to endure the constant travel- 
ing which the Rev. Joseph Pettee had done, he felt it to be 
best to retain the charge of his society and to seek for other 
ways of usefulness, and these he found at once in several 
directions. 

The monthly meetings of the ministers had been not much 
prepared for, and were sometimes given up to the considera- 
tion of subjects which had only a passing interest, and which 
might occasion merely extemporaneous and even unpleasant 
discussions. Such meetings, in which no one got much 
uplift or new strength for the home work, had wearied and 
discouraged him, and he had often gone home so troubled as 
to pass a sleepless night. He at once proposed in his quiet, 
reasonable way that the ministers take up a part of the 
Scriptures and study it thoroughly in order to get food for 
spiritual life. Each minister would take his turn in prepar- 
ing a written study for his own benefit and that of the rest. 
A little time, but not too much, would be given at the be- 
ginning to all, that they might speak of interesting experi- 
) ences, but the permanently valuable should have most time. 
| A docket should also be kept for subjects, especially those 

relating to pastoral problems and work. 
All this was kindly suggested and as kindly received, and 
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immediately the meetings entered upon a new era of useful- 
ness, from which they are not likely to recede in any case. 

In all his relations to the Association he was very prompt 
to act and thoughtful to bring out the abilities of others, 
carefully studying their interests and rejoicing in their 
making the best use of the opportunities which he made for 
them in the programmes of the sessions. 

But the especial help which he brought to the Association 
and the church at large, came from the unusually long vaca- 
tions which his health required, and which he spent at his 
mountain home. After he was rested from his year’s labor 
he loved to think over the whole field, and thus reached 
points of view which showed him what should next be done 
in the way of spiritual progress. The result is the series 
of addresses which he made at the semi-annual sessions, 
and which came from much meditation. He did not point 
out faults and deficiencies, or mentioned them only for the 
sake of going on to point out some positive duties. This 
he did in a hopeful and encouraging spirit which enkindled 
a reasonable enthusiasm and led to real gains. In this he 
spoke with prophetic vision, and thereby he came to be 
recognized as having the qualities of the true leader, the 
shepherd of these societies, in whom all had full confidence. 

In his relation to the General Convention, Mr. Worcester 
moved slowly in consequence of his delicate health and of 
his devotion to his work at home. Though authorized to 
preach in 1855, he was reported to the Convention as not 
regularly preaching until 1857. In 1858 his residence was 
first given as Newtonville, and he had entered upon regular 
work, In 1860 he was ordained, and attended the session 
at Chicago, perhaps the first that he had attended away from 
Boston. His name does not appear on any committee. 
In 1862, however, Convention met in Boston, and he was 
named on the Committee on Religious Instruction. The 
next year he was present at Philadelphia. He did not go to 
Chicago in 1865. He was present in the session of 1866, 
which was held in Boston, but, as I saw him there for the 
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first time, he appeared as if recovering from an illness, and 
was much wrapped up. He was not present at Cincinnati 
in 1867, nor at Portland in 1868, and at that session the 
committee, on which he had been a younger and apparently 
inactive member, since little if any work had been done by 
it, was discontinued. Again he was absent from New York 
in 1869, ftom Philadelphia in 1870, from Chicago in 1871, 
but was present at Boston in 1872, but not prominently. 
Again he was absent from Cincinnati in 1873, from New 
York in 1875, from Philadelphia in 1876, but he was present 
at Cincinnati in 1877, and we find him elected to the Exec- 
utive Committee, reading papers for two ministers not 
present, and giving his views on subjects under discussion. 
Rev. Chauncey Giles had now become President, some of 
the Newtonville laymen held important places, and the sub- 
ject of the Translation of the Word had come up; and 
these causes, his father’s inability to go to the sessions, his 
need of understanding what his immediate friends were 
doing and speaking about, and the prominence of a subject 
in which he was deeply interested, seemed to have drawn him, 
at forty-three years of age, out of his comparative retirement. 
At once his fairness in seeing both sides of a question, his 
refinement of face and manner, and his calm judgment were 
recognized, and led to his having all the work that he could 
do in the subsequent years. 

In taking up the duty of an active member of the Con- 
vention Mr. Worcester acted, as usual, with deliberate pur- 
pose. It must have cost him an effort, because his whole 
love was .for quiet home work, and because most men of 
such disposition would be troubled with the needless discus- 
sions and acrimonious differences of opinion which were 
then prominent; but it is remembered that he once said, 
“TI do not expect to see perfect work done by the Conven- 
tion in my day, and the only way to do now is to go patiently 
on with whatever may arise.” 

The next year, 1878, his name appears at the head of a 
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committee on the publication of Swedenborg’s manuscripts. 
In the year 1879, when a conference on “The Religious 
Life” was held, he had a part which may have been his first 
appearance of the kind. The next year, 1880, his name 
appears on two important special committees, and he was 
nominated with two others for Vice-President, but the feel- 
ing that a layman should hold the office, led to the reelec- 
tion of Judge Plantz. After this year, 1881, he was so 
ill as to require a year’s rest, and went to Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Europe. In the session of 1883, as President of 
the Theological School, he made an address on “ The Work 
of Training men for the New-Church Ministry.” In the 
year 1884 he was chosen Vice-President, and he conducted 
the service on Sunday morning, preaching on the text, “One 
soweth and another reapeth.” In 1885 he was much of the 
time in the chair, and showed a skill which was very satisfac- 
tory to all present, so that he continued to be chosen with 
no opposition, and in 1887 he was nominated for President 
n opposition to Mr. Giles, but declined the nomination, and 
was not willing to be thought of for that position so long as 
Mr. Giles could serve. In 1890 he became Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers and a member of the Board of Missions. 
In 1892 he presided in the absence of Mr. Giles. He was 
now a General Pastor. In 1893 Mr. Giles was again absent, 
but Mr. Worcester was not willing to accept the Presidency, 
and a loving message was sent to Mr. Giles at his suggestion. 
Mr. Giles soon afterward died. 

At its session in 1894 Mr. Worcester was not present on 
account of illness, and he was, therefore, among six candi- 
dates for President, but was elected. He was unanimously 
reelected in 1895 and 1896. In 1897 illness again kept him 
away, but he was elected President. In 1898, being present, 
he was unanimously rechosen. In 1899, though far from 
well, he efficiently conducted the sessions, but suffered 
severely in consequence, and there his service ended, though 
he was reelected. In 1900 the Convention could only show 
its gratitude for his services, for he had been called to the 
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higher life. He had dictated a report which closed with 
these words : — 


I shall be able to do no more service as President. The kindness 
with which these uses have been provided for me, and have been re- 
ceived by the church, is wonderful to me, but the Providence of the 
Lord is ever present with us, and the charity of the church steadily 
increases, and I am sure of increasingly happy things in the future, 
There is nothing that we can add but patient, trustful service. 1 with- 
draw from active service in the Convention with the most cordial affec- 
tion and good wishes. 


These gentle words, so full of kindness, humility, and 
gratitude, give the clew to his popularity. He had been 
kind and humble and grateful all the way, and it will prob- 
ably be safe to say, although he began somewhat late to be 
active in the Convention, that his clear head and kind heart 
and just dealing made him the most useful officer which it 


has had. 
THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 





MEMORIAL HYMN. 
[TunE, St. Margaret: Magnificat, p. 333-] 


1. Lorp, while we bow before Thy face, 
In worship to commune with Thee, 
What memories throng this hallowed place, 
Of one by Thee endowed with grace 
Our guide and friend to be! 


2. O Wisdom that death’s use doth know, 
We dare not question make of Thee :— 
He taught, Thy cup of weal or woe 
To drain with gratitude, if so 
Our souls might nourished be. 


3. O Power that giv’st and tak’st away, 
Thine own we may not keep from Thee: 
But, lest his work should fail, we pray 
The sorrow in our hearts to-day 
May consecrated be. 
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4. O Truth he taught us in the stress 
Of suffering’s keenest agony — 
Death hath no sting! no bitterness 
The grave! for Thou art strong to bless 
The soul that’s stayed on Thee. 





5. O Light that glows within the veil, 
He showed our eyes Thy beckoning ray : 
O may that guidance never fail 
Until we see Thy radiance pale 
Merged in eternal day. 


ALBERT PERRY WALKER. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD.* 


No great amount of penetration is needed in order to see 
that one of the chief obstacles to the growth of the church 
at the present day is the prevailing worldliness. Other 
hostile influences may be opposing her progress ; but surely 
none of them are more formidable than this. Never was 
there a time when the minds of men in general were more 
absorbed in the pursuit of those things which, from a 
worldly point of view, are most attractive, such as money, 
pleasure, and social position. This condition is visibly af- 
fecting all religious organizations. Church bodies, almost 
without exception, complain of diminishing attendance at 
Sabbath worship, and of dwindling interest in spiritual mat- 
ters. Many of them resort to various expedients of a sen- 
sational kind, for the avowed purpose of rendering their 
services popular. But the manifest effect of such devices 
is to make the church more worldly, instead of making the 
world more religious. 

The New Church is by no means free from this general 
danger. In common with other bodies she feels the influ- 
ence of the surrounding atmosphere. Her difficulties are 
indeed exceptionally great. And this for at least two rea- 
sons. First, her doctrines are preeminently spiritual ; and, 
being such, they are as far as possible removed from ex- 
ternal and worldly states of mind. The man whose heart is 
set on the acquisition of wealth, the woman who is ruled by 
the desire to shine in society, the youth or maiden to whom 
natural pleasures are of more account than faithful work and 
service, will take no interest in the hidden treasures of the 
Word of God, which are the peculiar possession of the New 
Church. Yea, the deeper and more interior truth is, the 
less acceptable will it be to those who find earthly pursuits 


* Address delivered before the Massachusetts Association, Oct. 11, 1900. 
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all-engrossing. They are like him who received seed among 
thorns, of whom it is written that “the care of this world, 
and the deceitfulness of riches, choke the word, and he be- 
cometh unfruitful.” If, then, as we believe, the teachings 
of our church are, in a special sense, internal, heavenly, un- 
worldly, they will be shunned by all who live an external, 
superficial life. Our own hold on them will also be grad- 
ually weakened, so far as that life becomes the prime object 
of our hopes and efforts. 

A second point of difficulty arises from the lessons taught 
by the doctrines themselves. They do not tell us that the 
world is to be renounced, that its pleasures are necessarily 
evil, or that its possessions are intrinsically harmful. They 
give no encouragement to any form of asceticism. On the 
contrary, their teaching is that man is fitted for heaven, only 
by leading an active and useful life in the world. Or, to 
quote their precise language in one passage : — 


A man may acquire wealth and accumulate riches, so far as oppor- 
tunity is given, provided it be not done with craft and dishonesty, may 
eat and drink delicately, provided he does not place his life in it, may 
dwell magnificently according to his condition, may converse with others 
as others do, frequent places of amusement, and talk about the affairs 
of the world; and he has no need to assume a devout aspect, to be of 
a sad and sorrowful countenance, to bow down his head, but may be 
joyful and cheerful, nor to give his goods to the poor, except so far as 
affection leads him; in a word, he may live in external form altogether 
like a man of the world, and those things do not hinder a man’s coming 
into heaven, provided that inwardly in himself he thinks properly about 
God, and acts sincerely and justly with his neighbor. (Heaven and 
Hell, 358.) 


Instruction like this, with which we are all familiar, affords 
us a degree of liberty as regards life in the world, such as 
men of the church have not heretofore felt that they en- 
joyed. It is not necessary to go back for our comparisons 
to the time when a literal interpretation was accorded to the 
Lord’s sayings about the need of selling all that one has 
and giving to the poor, and of hating and forsaking father 
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and mother, wife and children, for His sake. Examples 
more recent and less extreme than those afforded by the 
monk and hermit, will equally serve our purpose. For the 
notion has long prevailed, and is far from being extinct, that 
a truly religious life is hardly compatible with a free min- 
gling with the world’s people, or a hearty participation in the 
world’s affairs. Secular is still, to no small extent, con- 
sidered the antithesis of sacred, and austerity is supposed to 
be a necessary adjunct of piety. In many, perhaps in most 
minds, the highest type of spiritual devotion is the chapel 
rather than the workshop, the college settlement rather 
than the home. When, therefore, we find it written that, 
in order to receive the life of heaven, it is altogether neces- 
sary to live in the world and engage in its business and 
employments, and that spiritual life cannot otherwise be 
formed with man, or his spirit prepared for heaven (Heaven 
and Hell, 528) — when, in short, we are plainly taught that 
activity in all legitimate fields of worldly interest is a matter 
of religious obligation — it is easy to see not only that the 
greatest possible latitude is given us, but that we are 
charged with duties and responsibilities which were for- 
merly unknown. 

You doubtless remember the chapter in Swedenborg’s 
“ Heaven and Hell,” which has for its heading, that “It is 
not so difficult to live the life which leads to heaven, as is 
believed.” If so, you will call to mind that a reason given 
in support of the statement is that, contrary to general 
opinion, there is no need of rejecting worldly things, or of 
spending one’s time in pious exercises and meditations, in 
order to secure eternal happiness. To the natural man, 
impressed with the idea that the religious life is gloomy 
and sorrowful, this assurance must indeed seem to make the 
way to heaven easier. And it was the natural man, imbued 
with the thought of his age, to whom Swedenborg then 
referred. But those who think and act spiritually will be 
confronted by another class of difficulties. To live in the 
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world and not to be contaminated by it — to shun evil as sin 
in the discharge of every duty—to bring down heavenly 
principles and influences into the little details of common 
experience —this surely is not the easiest of tasks. We 
are sometimes tempted to feel that, if we could escape it by 
flying to some quiet place, and dwelling in solitude, we 
would gladly do so. But no such permission is granted us. 
Our part is to cooperate with the Lord in fulfilment of His 
loving petition: “I pray not that thou shouldest take them 
out of the world, but that thou shouldest keep them from the 
evil.” 

Thus we are pledged to spiritual principles which forbid, 
on the one hand, that we should lead worldly lives, and, 
on the other, that we should avoid the world’s duties and 
associations. Am I not right in saying that we are thereby 
subjected to peculiar perils, and have special need to be on 
our guard? Must we not take heed lest the flood of natural- 
ism and externalism which is sweeping over the earth and 
threatens the higher life of every one of us, gradually make 
such inroads, as at last to overwhelm the church itself ? 

Let us be sure that we clearly understand the doctrine on 
the subject, and which has thus far been but partially stated. 
There is no harm, as we have seen, in loving and enjoying 
the things of this world. Indeed, they were given us to be 
loved and enjoyed. They have their proper place in the 
scheme of the universe, which, as a whole, and in all its 
parts, was designed for human order and happiness. But 
they were not intended to be loved supremely, or for their 
own sake. They were not intended to be regarded and 
sought as an end in themselves, but only as means to an 
end. Like natural life itself, which was given to prepare 
men for eternal life in heaven, earthly goods of every sort 
are rightly used, when they are made tributary to higher 
purposes. The true order of man’s life is that he should 
love the Lord above all, and his neighbor as himself. When 
this order is established in him, he does not value the world 
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and its possessions merely or mainly for the selfish advan- 
tages which he receives from them, but because they enable 
him to be of service to others. Thus his love of the world, 
as also his love of self, is subordinate to his love of the 
Lord and the neighbor. The latter rules, and the former 
serves ; and it is always the ruling love which determines 
the quality of any one’s life. Needless to say, the true 
order is inverted, when self-love or love of the world domi- 
nates the mind. The struggle for supremacy between these 
two kinds of love is what constitutes the essential experi- 
ence of regeneration. In their opposition to each other 
they stand related as good to evil, and as heaven to hell. 
Or, to quote Swedenborg’s terse and strong language : — 


There are two loves, from which, as from their fountains, all goods 
and truths exist, and there are two loves, from which all evils and falses 
exist. The two loves from which all goods and truths exist are love to 
the Lord and love towards the neighbor ; and the two loves from which 
all evils and falses exist are the love of self and the love of the world. 
These two loves are in direct opposition to the former. The two loves 
from which are all goods and truths, which are, as was said, love to the 
Lord and love towards the neighbor, constitute heaven with man, where- 
fore also they reign in heaven; and, forasmuch as they constitute 
heaven with man, they also constitute the church with him. The two 
loves from which are all evils and falses, which are, as was said, the 
love of self and the love of the world, constitute hell with man, where- 
fore also they reign in hell. (Heavenly Doctrine, 59, 60.) 


This then, is the practical question as between the church 
and the world: Which of them shall control the other? 
which shall hold the higher place in our hearts and lives? 
We cannot love them equally. We cannot serve them 
equally, any more than we can serve God and Mammon. 
The church stands for the kingdom of heaven among men. 
In its full, true sense, as was shown in the foregoing quota- 
tion, it is the earthly expression and embodiment of love to 
the Lord and the neighbor. The world stands for natural 
enjoyments, possessions, and achievements. Love of the 
world is the desire for these things. Unrestrained and un- 
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guided by higher influences, it is, as we have seen, essen- 
tially infernal. Wherever it rules, the church can have no 
real foothold. Wherever it comes in contact with the 
church, the one or the other must prevail. 

What are the necessary effects of inordinate love of the 
world? Let us consider some of them. In the first place, 
it leads men to judge all things by worldly standards. It 
takes complete possession of the mind, and harbors no 
thought which has not its own mark upon it. Under its 
influence man forms no opinion, makes no plan, performs 
no simple action, except with a view to his worldly interests. 
Is such or such a person a desirable acquaintance? That 
depends on his social standing, his wealth, or his popularity. 
What occupation shall I pursue? That depends on the 
amount of money to be made out of it. Where shall I 
establish my home? In the place where I and my children 
can enjoy the greatest external advantages. Shall I be- 
friend this or that individual? Yes, if others know that I 
befriend him, or he can render me some adequate return. 
These are common questions; and (sadly it must be con- 
fessed) the answers are almost equally common, Few 
among us are not tempted to settle the great as well as the 
little questions of life by purely natural tests. Suppose 
that we apply spiritual ones in their stead. The acquaint- 
ance whom we most highly prize will be a man of religious 
principle and sterling character, with whom we feel our- 
selves to be in sympathy as regards the deepest concerns 
of our existence. The employment or occupation which we 
seek will: be that whereby we may reasonably hope to be 
most useful to others. We shall wish to live in the place 
where we and our children can breathe the sweetest spiri- 
tual atmosphere, and where we can have a true church 
home. Our acts of kindness will be performed solely for 
the good of him who needs them, and our left hand will not 
know what our right hand doeth. 

When love of the world prevails in man’s heart, it does 
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not necessarily separate him from the church, but it controls 
his relations to the church. He may believe that some 
church connection will help his worldly prospects, and he 
may even choose his place of worship on that ground. Such 
perversions of true order are not infrequent in our commu- 
nity ; and it is doubtless fortunate for the organized New 
Church that she offers so few attractions of this external 
kind. Whoever comes to her from the outside can be 
drawn by nothing but her spiritual teachings and influence. 
Yet there may be those within her own borders who are 
affected by the general sphere of worldliness, and would 
fain judge her by worldly standards. Is the music fine? 
Is the preacher talented and eloquent? Are the worship- 
ers refined and cultured? In short, are all the outward 
conditions unexceptionable? We are not unfamiliar with 
questions like these ; and within proper limits they may be 
permissible. Our doctrines teach that the church and wor- 
ship are both internal and external, and that the external 
must not be neglected. But, if the external fills the highest 
place —if it furnishes the only or principal criterion of 
judgment — if, instead of asking what the church can do to 
show us the way of life and to keep us under heavenly in- 
fluences, we are chiefly concerned about the style and 
method of her outward observances —it can be truly said 
that the world is uppermost in what we call our religion, 
no less than in our business and social relations. So far as 
the church does not stand in our minds for spiritual forces 
—for a definite revelation of divine truth and for the good 
life thereby inculcated—we might as well not have a 
church, nor pretend to have one. Unless the New Jerusa- 
lem means to us, first of all, a fresh outpouring of love and 
faith from God out of heaven —the actual presence of the 
Lord in His Second Coming — our houses of worship, our 
formal ceremonies, and even our visible organization itself, 
are useless and superfluous. 

The various excuses which men give for neglecting their 
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church duties go far to show whether the church or the 
world is the stronger with them, or, what is the same thing, 
whether they are governed by spiritual or natural considera- 
tions. Among them let one suffice for illustration. How 
common it is to hear a man say: “My business is so ab- 
sorbing and fatiguing, that, when Sunday comes, I need to 
stay at home and rest.” When this plea is made, it may 
be fairly asked, in the first place, What right have you, as 
a New-Churchman, to spend so many hours in week-day 
labor as to lose the spiritual benefits of the Sabbath? Is 
it necessary for you to do so, in order that you may hold 
a useful position in the community, and earn a sufficient 
livelihood for yourself and family? Or, on the other hand, 
are you so eager to get rich, that money-making has become 
to you the one great object of life? If the latter is the 
case, you are acting directly against the doctrines you pro- 
fess ; the world, and not the church, is paramount with you. 
Those doctrines do indeed declare that, “charity itself is to 
act justly and faithfully in the office, business, and work in 
which any one is, and with whomsoever he has any inter- 
course” (True Christian Religion, 422). A man’s stated 
employment or calling is his chief means of serving his 
fellow men, and has the foremost claim on his time and 
strength. But that is not saying that he must give no 
thought to anything else. That is not saying that he is at 
liberty to neglect his home, his country, or his church. 
That does not absolve him from the duty of being a loving 
husband and father, a public-spirited citizen, and a faithful 
church member. On the contrary, the teaching is that all 
these are matters of obligation — debts which must be paid 
by every true servant of the Lord. To omit or slight them 
is to destroy the genuine order of human life. We are 
taught that the church is our neighbor in the highest earthly 
sense. As such, she is entitled to the highest neighborly 
love and service which we can give her. 

An excellent test of the question whether the church or 
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the world has the stronger hold on our affections, may be 
afforded by the use which is made of the Sabbath. Let it 
be granted for the sake of argument, that churchgoing in 
certain cases is impracticable ; then how is the day spent 
at home? Any one who is sincere in his desire to obey the 
commandments, will surely remember that it is the Lord’s 
day and should be kept holy as a matter of religious prin- 
ciple. He will seek to turn aside, in the best way of which 
he is capable, from secular affairs, and gain spiritual rest 
and strength. He will wish to elevate his thoughts above 
the plane of his every-day experiences. Not so will it be, 
however, if worldly pursuits and interests stand uppermost 
in his mind. Then will he be wholly engrossed in natural 
things; and higher subjects of contemplation will be irk- 
some, if not absolutely repulsive to him. Whatever his 
pretensions of loyalty to the church, and of acting from 
spiritual motives, he will thus plainly show that they are 
spurious and hypocritical. He will be of those who honor 
the Lord with their lips, but their hearts are far from Him. 

A few tests like this, faithfully applied, would teach us 
much about ourselves, which it is useful for us to know. 
So far as members of the church are swept into the whirl- 
pool of prevailing worldliness, the church, as a whole, will 
share their fate. For,as water cannot rise above its source, 
so neither can a collective body of men be better than the 
average of those composing it. If, then, the church is 
exposed to this great danger —if there is reason to fear 
that it seriously threatens her prosperity —let us heed the 
warning, and consecrate ourselves afresh to the heavenly 
faith and life for which she stands. Let us make sure that, 
amid the many distracting influences around us, our eyes 
grow not dim, nor our hearts cold, to the beauty and pre- 
ciousness of her treasures of truth. But let us love and 
cherish them more than ever for our own needful protection. 
We can have no other such defence against the allurements 
of the world. Let us resist the temptation of judging the 
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church by any but her own high standards. If her doc- 
trines and worship serve their purpose of teaching and 
leading men in the way to heaven, she fulfils her mission ; 
all other things are non-essential and subordinate. First 
among her lessons is that which shows us the Lord Jesus 
Christ as our one God and Saviour, and bids us shun all 
evils as sins against Him. If, in obedience to this mandate, 
we look to Him, and study the story of His human life, we 
see that our conflict with the world was His also. To an 
extent infinitely greater than is possible to ordinary men, 
He brought that enemy under subjection. And He is with 
us in all our faithful efforts, giving us, if we will accept them, 
the fruits of His own victory. “Be of good cheer,” He 
says, “I have overcome the world.” 


JAMES REED. 
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THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLUTION IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


PART V.— THE CREATION OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 


_ In what has been already brought before the reader in 
this discussion, it may be seen that the phenomena of geo- 
graphical distribution and embryology point to the condi- 
tions of the increase and of the localization and succession 
of species which, by fair deduction from the postulates of 
New-Church philosophy, are conditions the existence of 
which might be anticipated even if the naturalist had not 
already discovered them. But neither by geographical dis- 
tribution nor embryology alone can we learn how those 
primeval organisms were brought into existence, from which 
the innumerable species of animals and plants of the pres- 
ent age have descended. By revelation only can we learn 
in what way animals and vegetables first appeared on the 
earth. 

The instruction given us by Swedenborg on this subject 
is in language the meaning of which is so plain that I ven- 
ture to assert that no intelligent reader can have any doubt 
what the church teaches when the language is set before 
him ; albeit, he may not yield his assent to the statements 
of one who does not discuss, but proclaims as revelations 
from heaven, the way and manner in which sentient and 
vegetal life first appeared on this earth. He says: — 

An angel came to me from another society of heaven, and said... 
“ | will now show you how animals and vegetables of every kind were 
produced by God.” And he led me along a large field, and said, “ Look 
around!” And I looked around, and saw birds of the most beautiful 
colors, some flying, some perching upon trees, and some upon the 
ground plucking little leaves from the roses: amongst the birds were 
also doves and swans. After these things vanished from my sight, I 


saw not far from me, flocks of sheep with lambs, and of goats and kids, 
and round about these flocks, I saw herds of cows and calves, and also 
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of camels and mules, and ina certain grove, stags with high horns, and 
also unicorns. After these things were seen, he said, “ Turn your face 
towards the east.” And I saw a garden in which were fruit-trees, as 
orange-trees, citrons, olives, vines, fig-trees, pomegranates, and also 
shrubs which bore berries. Afterwards, he said, “‘ Look now towards 
the south.” And I saw fields of grain of various kinds — wheat, oats, 
barley, and beans —and round about them beds of roses, exhibiting 
colors beautifully variegated; but towards the north, groves full of 
chestnut-trees, palm-trees, linden-trees, plane-trees, and other trees, all 
in richest foliage. When I had seen these things, he said . . . “ These 
things have been shown to you, in order that you might see the whole 
creation in a particular type. . . . Such things in our world, which is 
called the spiritual world, are created by God zustantaneously according 
to the affections of the angels, but in your world ¢hey are created in 
like manner in the beginning ; but it was provided that by generations 
of one from another, they should be perpetually renewed, and thus that 
creation should be continued.” . . . To this the Angel added, “ Relate 
these things which you have seen and heard to the inhabitants of your 
world, because hitherto they have been in entire ignorance concerning 
the spiritual world; and without some knowledge of it, o one can 
know, or even guess, that creation is continual in our world, and that it 
was similar to this in yours, while the universe was created by God.” 
(True Christian Religion, 78.) 


It was, then, a part of Swedenborg’s mission to relate those 
things to the inhabitants of our world, because without such 
a revelation no one can know that the universe was created 
in the way and manner here described. He saw in the spir- 
itual world many kinds of animals including birds, doves, 
and swans; sheep with lambs; goats and kids; cows and 
calves; camels and mules, and stags with high horns; and 
many kinds belonging to the vegetable kingdom, including 
fruit-trees, orange-trees, fig-trees, and shrubs which bore 
berries ; wheat, oats, barley, and beans; roses; chestnut 
trees, and other trees. And it was shown and explained to 
him that even as were all these objects of sight in the spir- 
itual world created instantaneously, so were they created — 
that is in like manner — in our world in the beginning ; for 
to be created in like manner means to be created instanta- 
neously. And this interpretation of the passage is sup- 
ported by the following : — 
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The creation of the universe cannot be better seen in any other way, 
than from the types thereof in the heavens: there creation is perpetual 
and instantaneous; for in the spiritual world, earths exist in a moment, 
and upon them paradisiacal gardens, and in these, trees full of fruits, 
also shrubs, flowers, and plants of all kinds. . . . From the perpetual 
and instantaneous creation of all things in the heavens, may be seen as 
in a type the creation of the whole world with its earths, and that there 
is nothing therein created, but in and for use. (Apocalypse Explained, 
1226.) 


Swedenborg in his Index to the relations in the “True 
Christian Religion,’ when referring to n. 78, from which I 
have quoted, gives a condensed statement which from the 
necessary changes in phraseology gives added confirmation 
to the important truth about which we are here being in- 
structed. He says: — 


A type of the creation of the universe was shown to me to the life 
by the angels. I was brought into heaven, and it was given to see there 
all things which were of the animal kingdom, all which were of the 
vegetable kingdom, and all which were of the mineral kingdom, which 
were altogether similar to the objects of those three kingdoms in the 
natural world. And then they said, “ All these things are created in a 
moment by God”. . . and they said, that that instantaneous creation 
evidently testifies the creation of similar things, yea, a similar creation 
in the natural world, with the difference only, that natural things clothe 
spiritual, and that that clothing was provided by God for the sake of 
the generations of one from another, by means of which creation is 
perpetuated. Consequently that she creation of the universe was eéf- 
Sected in like manner as if is every moment in heaven.* (Index Mem. 
Rel., xi. See also Canons, Chap. iv., 8-13.) 


That animals and plants were created in the natural world 
in the beginning, as they are now being brought into exist- 
ence in the spiritual world, means either that in the natural 
world they were created in the beginning momentaneously, 
or that they were created and are now brought into exist- 
ence in the spiritual world under the law of descent from 

*It seems scarcely necessary that I should state here that infernal beasts 
were not created in the beginning, but all came into being with the establish- 


ment of the hells. (See Apocalypse Explained, 1201; Divine Love and 
Wisdom, 336.) Something upon this point may come before us later. 
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parent forms of lower type of life than their descendants ; 
as, for instance a horse or a dove in the spiritual world, with 
an ancestry beginning from something answering in that 
sphere to protoplasm, concatenated all along the line by 
intermediate links ; that is, assuming in the latter case that 
the teachings of the evolutionists are sound. 

In that world as stated just above, — 


In like manner as in the natural world there are seen beasts of all 
kinds, birds of all kinds, and fishes of all kinds, and so like in form 
that they cannot be distinguished from those which are in our world. 
... There is nota hair or thread of wool on any beast, nor the small- 
est portion of a quill or feather on any bird, nor a fin or scale on any 
fish, which is not derived from the life of their soul, thus which is not 
from what is spiritual clothed by the natural. . . . It is, however, to be 
observed, that the souls of beasts are not spiritual in that degree in 
which the souls of men are, but they are spiritual in an inferior degree. 
.. . There are in man three degrees of natural affections, and the 
same also with beasts. In the lowest degree are the insects of various 
kinds; in the superior, are the fowls of heaven; and in a still supe- 
rior degree, are the beasts of the earth, which were created from the 
beginning. (Apocalypse Explained, 1199, 1201.) 


Though the plants of the earth were in the beginning 
created instantaneously, it would seem from certain state- 
ments of the author that not absolute but comparative in- 
stantaneity in the premises is to be understood. 


For all these things—the genera and species of vegetables in 
heaven —are germinations of the earths there, for there are earths 
there as with us, but nothing is produced there from seed sowed, but 
from seed created, and creation there is instantaneous, the duration be- 
ing sometimes long and sometimes momentaneous. (Apocalypse Ex- 
plained, 1211.) 

The difference therefore between vegetables in the spiritual world 
and in the natural world, is that in the spiritual world they exist 
momentaneously according to the affections of the angels and spirits 
there, as well the seeds as the germinations, but in the natural world 
their origin is implanted in the seeds, from which they are reproduced 
annually. (Apocalypse Explained, 1212.) 


Now as creation in the beginning in our world is typified 
in the virtually instantaneous creations of forms of vegeta- 
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ble life in the spiritual world, and the production of those 
forms is from seed, it is plain that in their production in our 
world when the universe was created, they also began to 
exist from seed created, which germinated and produced 
the shoot which instantaneously passed through all the inter- 
mediate stages of growth up to fructification, and in the 
same order of succession as that through which the de- 
scendent plant in our own age passes from seed to maturity. 
This, the logic of the case, we find confirmed by the author 
in the following words : — 

The first production from these earths, when they were still recent 
[recently created] and in their simplicity, were the production of seeds : 
the first endeavor in them could not be any other. (Divine Love and 
Wisdom, 312.) 

The creation of animals and plants in the beginning is 
then explained by the author in the way which he knew was 
the best. But clearly to understand the spiritual processes 
by which the objects of the environment of the angels come 
into visual existence, involves likewise an understanding of 
certain other closely related phenomena. At the outset, I 
had intended to take the reader, when I reached this point, 
into the field of study I refer to, far enough to enable him 
to form, at least, a general, but at the same time accurate, 
conception of creations in the spiritual world, and of the 
coming into being of the original species of animals and 
plants from which those of our time are descended. But 
to carry out my intention is hardly practicable. Never- 
theless, I would give some intimations of the method of 
study which will give to the student a wider understanding 
of this deeply interesting and beautiful subject of Sweden- 
borg’s disclosures. 

A comparative study of the subject of spheres with that 
of the instant creation of representatives in the surround- 
ings of angelic homes, and with that of the mysterious proc- 
esses of germination and growth, and of spontaneous gen- 
eration in our world, will enable the student to see that 
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these productive processes are unlike one another only from 
the unlike conditions in which some great law of the uni- 
verse in each case effects results. A knowledge therefore 
of what it effects in other conditions than those immedi- 
ately before us, will give us a clearer and fuller understand- 
ing of what it effects in any specific field of its play, since 
its potencies, though modified by changed conditions, are 
shared by all. The clearer, therefore, one’s understand- 
ing of some grand law, whose field is the universe, the 
clearer is his understanding of its work within a limited 
range. 

With such comparative study and coordinated line of ex- 
position here, we should find we had a very interesting and 
instructive explanation of the phenomenon of Growth in 
the vegetable kingdom of our world and its prototype in the 
spiritual world.* But, as intimated above, I shall confine 
myself here, as being best for present purposes, to a general 
statement of the difference between the animals and plants 
of the spiritual world and the animals and plants of the 
natural world. The passages quoted from Swedenborg in 
this connection are so clear, and the instruction given so 
plain and simple, that almost no explanatory words are need- 
ful. This difference lies in this, that an animal or a plant 

*TI had intended here to enlarge upon the important truth that the differ- 
ence between the process of the production of animals and plants in the 
spiritual world and that of their production in the natural world is essentially 
the momentaneous succession of the states of Growth in the one case, as 
differing from their gradual succession in the other. In both realms there is 
a spiritual sphere of life which goes forth, and under defined conditions 
clothes itself with the matters of the earths of the spiritual and natural 
worlds respectively. I have my references before me, but to save space, I 
give them in this foot-note instead of quoting the language. The references 
of the first class, those of momentaneous growth, are “ Apocalypse Explained,” 
343» 419, 513, 575, 582, 650, 700, 704, 724, 822, 926, 1199, 1200,1204. The 
references of the second class, those of germination and gradual growth in 
nature, are “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 501; “ Heaven and Hell,” 567; “ Doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture,” 66; “Doctrine of Faith,” 16; “Divine Love and 
Wisdom,” 310, 340; “ True Christian Religion,” 499, 588, 785 ; “ Tafel’s Doc- 
uments,” p. 769; “Coronis,” 47. 
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as it exists in the spiritual world, is precisely like an animal 
or a plant in the natural world as to its internal spiritual 
organization; that is, apart from the material elements 
which infill even to its least parts that spiritual organization. 
By the accretion of these material elements there is given 
to it a natural body and thereby stability and the power of 
the reproduction of its kind in the natural world, and thereby 
also those qualities and properties which enable it to serve 
its use, whatever that may be, in the economy of nature. 
The instantaneous creation of the original parental species, 
thus by eliminating time, was not unlike the way in which 
they were afterwards produced by procreation, and then 
passing through the states of gestation and germination 
before coming to light and to birth. Hence we are told by 
the author that, — 


This is the difference between the vegetables of the spiritual world 
and the natural world. In the spiritual world they exist momenta- 
neously, according to the affections of angels and spirits there, as well 
the seeds as the germinations, but in the natural world their origin is 
implanted in the seeds, from which they are reproduced annually. Be- 
sides there are two things proper to nature, time and consequent suc- 
cession, and space and consequent extension, but these are not given in 
the spiritual world, as properly belonging thereto; . . . whence also it 
is that from the earths there, which are from a spiritual origin, vege- 
tables are produced in a moment, and also in a moment disappear. 
(Apocalypse Explained, 1212.) 


The simple and intelligible explanation by the author of 
the difference between the objects of the angelic surround- 
ings and those of our own surroundings in the natural world, 
may be brought to the attention of the reader by first re- 
producing the account which the author gives of a conver- 
sation in the spiritual world between two presidents of the 
Royal Society upon the very subject we are now consider- 
ing. One of these presidents, anticipating the views of the 
evolutionists of our own time, ascribed the productions from 
seeds and eggs to nature, — 
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Insisting that the power and ability were put into it from creation of 
producing such things by means of the sun’s heat. The other said 
that that power is continually from God the Creator in nature. That 
this dispute might be decided, there was seen by Sir Hans Sloane, a 
beautiful bird, and it was said to him that he should examine it, whether 
in any the least thing it differed from a similar bird on the earth. He 
held it in his hand, examined it, and said that there was no difference ; 
for he knew it was no other than the affection of a certain angel, repre- 
sented outside of him asa bird. Sir Hans Sloane by this experiment 
was convinced that nature contributed nothing at all to the production 
of vegetables and animals, but that alone which flows in from the spiri- 
tual world into the natural. He said that ¢f that bird in its least parts 
should be filled with corresponding matters from the earth, and thus 
fixed, that it would be a durable bird like the birds on the earths, and 
that it is similar with the things which are from hell. (Divine Love and 
Wisdom, 344.) 


Pertaining to the same matter we read : — 


The heat, light, and atmosphere of the natural world only open seeds, 
keep their productions in expansion, and induce in them matters which 
fix them, but this not by powers from their own sun . . . but by powers 
from the spiritual sua, by which they are perpetually actuated to those 
things. . . . That it may appear and perform use in the natural world, 
and that it may stand fixed and endure, it must be materialized, that is 
stuffed with materials of that world. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 315.) 


We are further told : — 


That nature serves for a clothing to the spiritual is manifest from 
the souls of beasts, which are sfiritual affections being clothed with 
materials which are in the world. . . . The reason why the spiritual can 
be clothed by the material is because . .. in the natural world are 
given such things as altogether agree with those which are in the spiri- 
tual world, and that they can be aptly conjoined. Hence then it is, 
that it is said that nature was created in order that ¢he spiritual might 
be clothed from it with forms which may serve for use. (Apocalypse 
Explained, 1207.) 

I close my quotations with one which is of peculiar signif- 
icance and importance. It is an explanation of a miracle. 
The account of it as it stands in the Sacred Text is an 
example of instantaneous creation which, comparatively 
speaking, has taken place in our own time. The peculiar 
significance and importance of the language about to be 
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quoted lies in the fact that this instance of miraculous in- 
stantaneous production is explained by Swedenborg in sub- 
stantially the same language he employs in explaining the 
creation of the first animals and plants in the natural world. 
The passage referred to reads as follows : — 


The miracles recorded in the Word likewise took place by an influx 
out of the prior into the posterior world, and they were produced by 
an introduction of such things as are in the spiritual world into corre- 
sponding things in the natural world: for example, that the manna 
which every morning descended upon the camp of the children of 
Israel was produced by bread from heaven being introduced into the 
recipient vessels of nature; that in like manner bread and fishes were 
thus introduced into the baskets of the apostles which they distributed 
to so many thousands of men; again, that wine out of heaven was 
distilled into the water in the pots at the wedding where the Lord was 
present; further, that the fig-tree was withered because there was no 
longer any influx into it of spiritual nutriment by which it was fed 
from the roots; and finally that such was the case with other miracles, 
and that they were not produced, according to the insane notion of 
some of the learned in the present day, by causes summoned from all 
parts of nature. Miracles therefore are the effects of the Divine Om- 
nipotence, and take place according to the influx of the spiritual into 
the natural world, with this difference only, that such things as actually 
exist in the spiritual world are actually introduced into such things in 
the natural world as correspond. A\l things of nature are like sheaths 
around spiritual things, and like tunics around muscular fibres. This 
is the cause of all the wonders and miracles in nature. (Tafel’s Doc- 
uments, p. 760.) 


Now, without anything like dogmatic assertion, and de- 
spite any opposing notions which may have been entertained 
from time to time by well-meaning but mistaken individuals 
in our own connection, it must be said that this array of 
citations from the authorized teacher of the New Church, 
proves beyond controversy that the hypothesis of evolution 
is quite as incompatible with the New-Church system of 
cosmogony, as are the distinctive doctrines of Luther and 
Calvin with its system of theology. The salient features 
of this exposition may be expressed thus: animals and 
plants were created in the beginning instantaneously, and 
in the absolutely definite order in which they are now 
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related to one another from highest to lowest, and as they 
are now likewise differenced. I requote :— 

All things in the universe were created in their order, so that they 
may subsist each one by itself; and from the beginning they were so 
created, that they may conjoin themselves to the universal order, to the 
intent that each particular order may subsist in the universal and thus 
make one. (True Christian Religion, 54.) 

And upon their conservation and sustentation severally 
and collectively in that order in which they were created, 
the stability of the universe depends. 

What we have copied here from the pages of Swedenborg 
is of such importance that a comprehensive statement of it 
(True Christian Religion, 78) is signalized by receiving spe- 
cial mention by the author as being delivered to him for 
the instruction of the world. And who can doubt — who 
among those who believe in the mission of Swedenborg — 
that the truths thus revealed are to meet the vaunted theory 
to which they are opposed? And the conclusion to which 
from these postulates the sternest logic leads, and to which 
therefore all fair-minded and competent students must come, 
is that which is expressed by Swedenborg in these words :— 





All the growths from a seed are of the same stock as the parent seed. 
They are all alike though with much variety. (Doctrine of Charity, 54.) 

Every subject receives influx according to its form; ... thus every 
tree according to its form, every shrub according to its form, every herb 
and every grass according to its form. There is a like influx into all, 
but the reception, because it is according to the form, makes every 
species remain its own species. The same thing may also be illustrated 
by the influx into animals of every kind according to the form of each. 
(Conjugial Love, 86.) 

It is implanted in all living things dy creation to will to remain in 
their own form. The whole complex from the particulars wills this, 
and the particulars from the whole. (/did., 361.) 


Here we close our enquiry relating to the creation of 
primeval animals and plants. That relating to the creation 
of man will be taken up in the following part, which will 
conclude the series. 

GILBERT HAWKES, 
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KANT’S DEALINGS WITH SWEDENBORG. 


Was Kant indebted to Swedenborg for one or more of 
his distinctive doctrines? If so, did he give due credit for 
the aid received? Was his relation toward Swedenborg 
that of one scholar to another, with more or less apprecia- 
tion of his work, or was it an unkindly one? In other 
words, did Kant do justice to Swedenborg, or was he some- 
what maliciously unjust? Especially, did he at one period 
frankly confess his obligation and ata later period take a 
different tone, not in harmony with his first feeling, and 
thus involving him in a discreditable inconstistency ? 

In considering what a writer has called “ Kant’s somewhat 
mysterious relation to Swedenborg” (Rev. Frank Sewall, in 
New-Church Review, 1897, p. 379), it will be necessary to 
seek to do justice. The subject should not be approached 
in a partisan spirit, and a conclusion should not be reached 
which from its bias would be acceptable to one side, and for 
the same reason of no weight with the other side. More- 
over there must be no insistence that in literature or in 
science post hoc is always propter hoc, for many instances 
might be adduced to show that, at a time when the current 
of thought is setting a certain way, more than one active 
mind is affected and may contribute to the common enlight- 
enment, though ignorant for a time that it is not the sole 
and original agency. 

Kant covered a great deal of ground in his lifetime and 
had contemporaries who were more or less upon the same 
ground, and it would be strange if resemblances of thought 
did not ,appear without involving any one in a stealthy ap- 
propriation of his neighbor’s truths; but, in the case of 
Kant and Swedenborg, it is well known that the former 
studied the works of the latter, and gave public utterance to 
conflicting estimates of them. It seems necessary there- 
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fore, in the effort to be just, to examine somewhat thor- 
oughly the case between them. 

The reader is referred especially to : — 

Immanuel Kant’s. Sammtliche Werke. In Chronologischer 
Rethenfolge herausgegeben von G. Hartenstein. Leipsig : 
1867. 

“ History of Philosophy,” by Friedrich Ueberweg. Trans- 
lated. New York: 1889. 

“The Life of Immanuel Kant,” by J. H. W. Stiicken- 
burg. London: 1882. 

“Kant,” by William Wallace. Philadelphia: 1882. 

“The Life and Mission of Emanuel Swedenborg,” by 
Benjamin Worcester. Boston: 1883. 

“ Documents concerning the Life and Character of Eman- 
uel Swedenborg,” by R. L. Tafel. London: 1875-7. 

New-Church Review, for April and July, 1897: Papers by 
A. J. Edmunds, on “ Time and Space ;” and Magnus Nyren 
and T. F. Wright, on the “ Nebular Hypothesis.” 

New-Church Messenger, for January 6 and 13, 1897: Ar- 
ticles by A. J. Edmunds on “ Kant and Swedenborg.” 

“ Dreams of a Spirit-Seer, Illustrated by Dreams of Meta- 
physics,” by Immanuel Kant. Translated by E. F. Goerwitz. 
Edited by Frank Sewall. London and New York: 1900. 

We must remember that Swedenborg was thirty-six years 
old when Kant was born, April 22, 1724. Swedenborg, 
born January 29, 1688, had passed through the period of his 
education and had published some poetical literature from 
1709 to 1716, and had taken up his scientific labors, and 
had issued several treaties, astronomical, cosmological, com- 
mercial, mineralogical, anatomical, and mathematical, before 
Kant saw the light. (Chronological List of Writings of 
Swedenborg, Worcester’s Life, p. 444.) 

While Kant, whose father was a leather-cutter, was mak- 
ing his way under financial and other difficulties, through 
his schooling to the year 1746, when he became a family 
tutor, and then as such to the year 1755, when he began to 
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lecture at the university in his native town of Kénigsberg, 
Swedenborg had gone on preparing, and to a large extent 
publishing works on algebra, longitude, the earth’s motion, 
the tides, coinage, iron and fire, docks and dykes, chemistry 
and anatomy, and had put forth in a manner to secure gen- 
eral attention, his Opera Philosophica et Mineralia, which 
included his Principia and treati8es on Copper and Iron. 
(Documents, Vol. II., p. 908.) 

As he published the “ Economy of the Animal Kingdom,” 
in 1740, 1741, and the “Animal Kingdom,” in 1744, 1745, 
he had put the whole of his scientific works before the 
learned world while Kant was still a student. Amsterdam, 
London, the Hague, Leipsic, and Dresden, were the places 
of publication, and these books received review in the Acta 
Eruditorum, issued at Leipsic (Documents, Vol. II., pp. 894, 
QOI, 902, 905, 912, 940). This publication Kant read. The 
probability that the name of Swedenborg and some, at least, 
of his works, were known in K6nigsberg, is very great. We 
note that by the year 1755, when Kant began to lecture, 
Swedenborg, after making, but not publishing, preliminary 
studies of the Scriptures, had issued most of the “ Arcana 
Ceelestia,” and, except as his duty as a legislator of Sweden 
required it, had closed his scientific publications and his 
journeys among scientific societies. 

It may as well be said here, that Kant’s fame as a meta- 
physician came very late, and that he was a lecturer on 
scientific subjects only at first, and did not become a pro- 
fessor until 1770, when he was fifty-six, which was the year 
that Swedenborg was engaged upon his last work, the “ True 
Christian Religion,” which appeared in 1771, in the year 
before his removal to the spiritual world in 1772. They 
never met. Through Kant’s friend, the English merchant, 
Green, there was a kindly expression on Swedenborg’s part 
in 1763, and he referred to his forthcoming work, probably 
“The Divine Love and Wisdom,” as one which would be in 
effect a reply to the letter of inquiries which Kant had sent 
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to Swedenborg (Documents, Vol. II., p. 627), but the latter 
was moving on a wholly different path and regarded the 
dialectic subtleties of metaphysics as of little value. Thus 
he spoke in “ Apocalypse Revealed,” 655, of “one versed 
in metaphysical art who could turn ideas of things into ideas 
of terms and hide the real things under formulas.” We are 
not told that any published word of Kant in respect to Swe- 
denborg reached him, and, had it done so, there is no likeli- 
hood that he would have been turned from his appointed 
purpose by any criticism, especially by one put forth in the 
skeptical tone employed by Kant; but we must not antici- 
pate, and it is now necessary to go back and examine what 
Kant wrote from time to time, and so answer the main in- 
 quiry as to his indebtedness to Swedenborg. 

Kant’s works are naturally divided into those which pre- 
ceded the time, when, after some years of silence, he took 
his critical stand in philosophy, and those which followed 
that time. The dividing line falls in 1770, when he entered 
upon his professorship and first declared his doctrine of 
space and time. 

In his first work, on the force of “Bodies in Motion,” 
1747, he referred to Leibnitz and Descartes. In 1754, he 
printed an “ Inquiry as to the Earth’s Daily Rotation.” In 
1755, he issued his treatise on the “General History of 
Nature and Theory of the Heavens,” in which work he is 
regarded by those who do not know Swedenborg’s Principia, 
published in 1734, as having first promulgated the nebular 
hypothesis. (Authors cited in NEw-CuurcH REVIEW, 1897, 
p. 362.) In this book he refers to an English writer as hav- 
ing suggested in some degree his ideas, but an examination 
of the work referred to, the “New Hypothesis of the 
Universe,” by Thomas Wright, shows that Kant could not 
have obtained his principal ideas from that source. (/did,, 
p. 366.) 

Here is an unanswered question... In 1755 Kant published 
a little book which brought out the nebular hypothesis and 
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also the thought of the planets being inhabited by human 
beings, acknowledging his indebtedness to one who scarcely 
entered upon these subjects. An elaborate work had been 
issued by Swedenborg, in 1734, in which the nebular theory 
was fully brought out in text and plates, and this work had 
been reviewed by learned journals. Had Kant, an omnivo- 
rous reader, and fond of conversing with intelligent people, 
remained for twenty-one years entirely ignorant of what 
Swedenborg had written upon a subject which was at that 
time a favorite one with Kant? The question must be left 
without an answer so far as any intimation by Kant is to be 
found ; but it is difficult to avoid the belief that what Swe- 
denborg had published in 1734, on the creation of the 
planets, and in 1753 (Arcana Ceelestia, Vol. VI., on Exodus), 
on the inhabitants of other planets, had at least in some 
degree served to form Kant’s views, while he was studying 
his subject with all possible thoroughness, for he was seek- 
ing for a position im the University. And this probability 
almost amounts to certainty, when we reflect that Kant 
mentions his consulting the Acta Eruditorum, in preparing 
this work (Hartenstein, Vol. I., p. 222), and that the Acta 
Eruditorum had in 1737 (/btd., pp. 342-351) an account 
of the contents of the Principia. An examination of this 
review will show that it is very well done, exhibiting the 
whole scope of the work with many quotations, and furnish- 
ing the reader with as clear an idea of it as he could hope 
to get without actually reading the work. 

Nor is this the first instance of a noteworthy resemblance 
of Kant’s views to the contents of a publication already made 
by Swedenborg; for the second publication of Kant, on 
the “ Earth’s Motion,” in 1754, bears the most extraordinary 
resemblance to what Swedenborg had published on the same 
subject in 1718, both of them aiming to show that the rota- 
tion of the earth is gradually retarded. 

Here, then, in the early part of Kant’s career, are two 
remarkable instances of a parallelism, which is hardly that, 
for one man was in time so far before the other. 
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When Kant issued in 1756, a brief treatise on his reasons 
for rejecting the Leibnitzian monadology, he is pointed out 
by the careful Ueberweg to have taken up the views 
of Halley, to whom he makes no reference. (History 
of Philosophy, Vol. II., p. 145, New-York Edition, 1889.) 
Whether or not this fact prevented his then securing the 
professorship which he sought for, is not known, but the 
omission to give due credit, should be noted. 

Passing over other interesting treatises which do not con- 
cern the present inquiry, we come to the letter by Kant to 
Fraulein von Knobloch, on Swedenborg. The date of this 
letter has been a matter of dispute. When the letter ap- 
peared in Borowski’s “ Biography of Kant ” (1804), the ap- 
pended date was August 10, 1758. This was clearly shown 
to be wrong by the events mentioned in the letter, and Dr. 
R. L. Tafel has taken the ground that the proper date is 
August 10, 1768 (Documents, Vol. II., p. 621). Having 
considered the reasons on which he bases this opinion, and 
noted points brought forward by Ueberweg and others, 
which Dr. Tafel did not consider, Iam led to believe that 
the year 1763 is the right one. A single fact which tells 
against the year 1768, is that the lady to whom the letter 
was addressed, as an unmarried person, was married in July, 
1764, and bore her first child in 1765. 

The date of this letter is not so important as the priority 
of it to Kant’s work on “ Dreams of a Spirit-Seer,” in which 
he especially assails Swedenborg. Dr. Tafel felt that that 
book came first, and this more favorable letter afterwards; 
but that could not be, since Kant’s whole development was 
in the direction of early acceptance of the reality of spirit 
and subsequent rejection of it. 

This whole letter is accessible (original in Hartenstien, 
Vol. II., pp. 29 to 34. Translation in Documents, Vol. II., 
pp. 625-628, and in “ Dreams of a Spirit-Seer,” translated 
by E. F. Goerwitz, 1900, pp. 155-159), and should be care- 
fully examined. It begins with apology for delay in reply- 
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ing to the lady’s questions, and then says, that the writer 
has always doubted the arguments for the existence of 
spirits, but now he is impressed with what he has learned 
of Swedenborg’s experience. He then relates the incidents 
of the lost receipt and the fire in Stockholm. In the former 
case, Swedenborg had ascertained the whereabouts of an 
important paper by consulting the deceased person who 
alone knew where it was. In the second case, being at 
Gothenburg, some three hundred miles from Stockholm, he 
had spoken of the conflagration, its extent and final extin- 
guishment, at the time of its occurence, and subsequent 
investigation showed the entire correctness of his account. 

Kant was so much interested by hearing of these two 
events, that he requested the Englishman Green to investi- 
gate them at Stockholm. This was done, and he declares 
to the young lady, that the testimony was convincing, also 
that Mr. Green had seen Swedenborg, and found him “a 
reasonable, polite, and open-hearted man.” Kant declares 
that the incident of the fire has “the greatest weight of 
truth, and places the assertion as to Swedenborg’s extraor- 
dinary gift beyond all possibility of doubt.” 

It will be noticed that Kant’s interest related to two inci- 
dental matters, and that he and his friend were rather look- 
ing to Swedenborg personally, than to any of the leading 
teachings of the New Christianity. But in 1766, three 
years later than this letter, he says that he had purchased a 
ponderous book by Swedenborg, at the large cost of seven 
pounds, and this would lead us to believe that he had bought 
the “Arcana Ccelestia.” He also says that he had read it. 
Now he would not have bought, at great expense, and read, 
anything, after he had given so unfavorable a view of its 
author as he gave of Swedenborg in the “ Spirit-Seer,” and 
therefore we must conclude, that between his letter to the 
Fraulein von Koblock and his treatise on the “ Spirit-Seer,” 
he had read the “ Arcana,” and had formed an entirely un- 
favorable opinion of its contents. 
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Certainly, if Kant had read in the expectation of finding 
further matters of the same interest to him with the fire and 
the receipt, he must have been grievously disappointed with 
the interpretation of Genesis and Exodus and the treatises be- 
tween the chapters. It is no wonder, he being what he was, 
and “advancing more and more toward a skeptical attitude ” 
(Ueberweg, II, p. 149), that he vented his disappointment 
in a book intended to place Swedenborg in the list of 
lunatics. 

An anonymous writer in Macmtllan’s Magazine (Vol. X. 
May, 1864, p. 74 and following), treats of “Kant and Swe- 
denborg,” in a somewhat thorough way, but is clearly much 
better acquainted with Kant than with Swedenborg. Among 
interesting general statements are the following : — 


Kant observed very narrowly everything that came within his hori- 
zon.... From his remote abode on the Baltic coast, he had his eye 
upon everything going on in the distant world . . . During those years 
[of protracted meditation] he had been sufficiently open to impressions 
from without, and he eagerly appropriated and weighed in the balance 
all philosophical novelties that had any bearing on the matter of his 
own thoughts. ... We shall find that Kant has a sly, sometimes 
almost malicious, way of putting things, which for his purpose is effect- 
ive enough. 


This writer gives as a specimen of the animus of the 
work, “ The Dreams of a Spirit-Seer,” the following from 
the Introduction : — 


Because it is as absurd a prejudice to disbelieve without cause, every 
story, how likely soever it may be, as it is to believe everything without 
examination, the author of this book, to rid his mind of the first prej- 
udice, suffered himself to be carried off some little way by the second. 
He confesses, with a certain self-abasement, that he was simple-hearted 
enough to search out the truthfulness of some spirit stories. He found 
—as commonly happens when there is nothing to seek —he found 
nothing. Now, this of itself might appear reason enough for writing 
a book; but there was added something besides, which has often ex- 
torted books from modest authors —to wit, the pressing entreaties of 
friends known and unknown. Moreover, a ponderous book had been 
purchased, and, still worse, had been read; and all this trouble was 
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surely not to go for nothing. Hence arose the present treatise, which, 
the author flatters himself, will perfectly satisfy the reader as to the 
nature of the subject discussed therein; for a large part he will not 
comprehend, something of the rest he will not believe, and the re- 
mainder he will laugh at. 


And in this spirit Kant went on to declare that, if there 
be a spiritual world, we can know nothing of it, and “he is 
not ashamed to confess that how a material body and an 
immaterial spirit can make one whole, passes his understand- 
ing.” In the second part of the book he deals especially 
with Swedenborg, and his estimate grows more and more 
unfavorable as he goes on, until he singles out for ridicule, 
the idea that all heaven is before the Lord as one man, and 
will go no further with such nonsense. 

He likens this conception of the grand man, or unit of 
humanity, to a tract of country on a map, giving the im- 
pression of a girl’s figure as she is sitting. He will not tell 
more of what he has read in the “ Arcana Ccelestia,” lest 
he disturb his readers’ rest at night, and he begs not to be 
blamed if what he has already told makes some reader’s 
fancy beget a moon-calf. 

As we think of the little man of irritable temper and un- 
generous ways, writing these and like words, it is difficult to 
avoid the feeling that some malice entered into his ridicule. 

The next work which should be considered here is his 
dissertation prepared when he at last entered upon his pro- 
fessorship in 1770. His subject was “The Form and 
Principles of the Sensible and Intelligible World” (Har- 
tenstein, Vol. II., pp. 395-425 ; Stiickenburg, pp. 257, 258). 
This is reckoned as the first of his critical works, or the first 
work of those which promulgated his critical philosophy, 
and this because space and time are treated of in the crit- 
ical way. A few extracts follow :— 


Time is nothing objective, nothing real, no substance, no accident, 
no relation ; but it is a subjective condition which, from the very nature 
of the mind, makes it necessary to coordinate all things according to a 
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certain law. Time is absolutely the first formal principle of the sensible 
world. Space is a particular representation comprehending all things 
in itself, not an abstract and general notion containing all things beneath 
itself. Space therefore is the absolutely first principle of the sensible 
world. It is so to speak the form for the coordination of all that is 
experienced from without. 


This antithesis of the world of sense in distinction from 
the world as rationally known, is as old as the Eleatics. 
Especially Parmenides of Elea, who was born about 510 
B. C., taught that the senses do not conduct to truth, but 
only thought does so (Ueberweg, I., p. 56). This distinc- 
tion, being at the basis of philosophy as distinct from sci- 
ence, went on to be more and more fully recognized, and 
was much elaborated by Plato whose “theory of ideas 
pointed beyond the sensible phenomenon and saw the truly 
real only in absolutely existent essences, exalted above time 
and space,” as Ueberweg very accurately expresses it. (/did,, 
I., p. 131.) 

President McCosh in his “Intuitions of the Mind,” says 
that “this doctrine, once enunciated, was maintained by a 
succession of thinkers down to Kant,” and he especially 
points out that Aristotle enlarged ‘upon it in his treatise on 
“The Soul” (Book III., Chapters I., III, VI. Intuitions, 
p. 123). Leibnitz, well known to Kant, also may be cited. 
(See Extracts in New-Cuurcn REVIEW, 1897, p. 258.) 

Kant, of course, applied the distinction between phenom- 
enal and real to space and time, as it had not been done 
before, unless he had in some degree been guided by Swe- 
denborg, whose “ Arcana” he had so lately been reading. 
Swedenborg did not write of such matters as a metaphysi- 
cian would do, but, in his account of the wisdom of the 
angels, he showed that space and time are transcended in 
the angelic thought. For instance we read in the “ Ar- 
cana” :— 


The angels have no idea of time. (n. 1274.) 
There are two things which, during man’s life in the world, appear 
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essential, because they are proper to nature, namely, space and time. 
They appear in the world of spirits as something, because spirits re- 
cently from the body have with them the idea of natural things. To 
live in space and time is to live in the world or nature, but space and 
time become naught in the other life. States as to being (esse) corre- 
spond there to spaces, and states as to existence (eristere) to times. 
(n. 2625.) 

The eternal with the angels is not the eternal of time but the eternal 
of state without the idea of time. Man cannot have a single, even the 
least thought, without somewhat from time and space, but the angels 
take nothing from them. (n. 3604.) 

Man cannot in anywise think without the idea of space and time. If 
the idea of space and time should be taken away from man he would 
not know what he thinks and scarcely whether he thinks. But in the 
ideas of angels there is nothing of space and time, but in their room 
is state. The natural world is differentiated from the spiritual by space 
and time. .. . The ideas of space arise from measurements by time. 
(n. 7381.) 

The above extracts were collected by Mr. Albert J. 
Edmunds in a paper entitled, “Time and Space: Hints 
Given by Swedenborg to Kant,” and printed in THE New- 
CuurcH Review (for 1897, p. 257-266), and Mr. Edmunds 
goes on to show that, in 1766, Kant summarized the “ Ar- 
cana” (in his Dreams of a Spirit-Seer) using such words 
as these : — 


The location of spirits among themselves has nothing in common 
with space in the material world. The soul of one man, therefore, in 
India can be next-door neighbor to that of another in Europe, so far 
as spiritual position is concerned ; while those who, as to the body, live 
in one house, may be far enough distant from each other as to spiritual 
conditions. The mutual relations of spirits is not in real space, yet it 
has to them the appearance of space. 

This was in the “ Dreams,” 1766. In 1768 he issued the 
treatise on “Objects in Space,” and now in 1770 the in- 
augural dissertation, of which we have been taking note 
that it deals with space and time as Swedenborg had done 
in the work read by Kant just before 1766. In the “Dreams,” 
Kant repudiated Swedenborg, but he continued ever after 
upon a path which Swedenborg’s remarks about the differ- 
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ence between the two worlds as to space and time clearly 
pointed out. It is here, as it seems to me, that Kant’s habit 
of not indicating indebtedness to writers whom he had 
studied involves him in unfairness, especially when he goes 
out of his way to vent his spleen upon the book which had 
cost him seven pounds, It is most remarkable that in the 
“ Dreams,” in close connection with his ridicule of Sweden- 
borg’s work, he says that “ Metaphysics is the science of the 
boundaries of human reason,” which shows that in his study 
of Swedenborg he had found the germ of his critical phil- 
osophy. Kant clearly perceived the inference which people 
acquainted with the “Arcana” would draw, and therefore 
he declared in the “Dreams” that the testimony of Swe- 
denborg, — 


Is remarkably like my own philosophical brain-birth. So far as such 
offensive comparisons are concerned, I am not to be trifled with and 
declare briefly and decidedly that one must either suppose that there 
is more insight and truth in Swedenborg’s writings than upon first sight 
appears, or that it happens only by chance when he coincides with my 
system, even as poets sometimes, when they rave, prophesy that which 
occasionally coincides with results, 


Here he seems to be self-convicted. He knows of the 
likeness between what Swedenborg had written several years 
before and what he writes, but he claims that it is a purely 
fortuitous coincidence, like a madman’s prophecy which 
happened to come true. Of course in his egotism Kant 
might believe this, but no one else can do so without de- 
stroying the only ground on which plagiarism can ever be 
proved, namely, on resemblance of thought and word be- 
tween a writer and an earlier writer whom he has confessed 
that he has read. Post hoc is really propter hoc when so full 
confession is made. 

It is true that in the “ Divine Love and Wisdom” (1763), 
and in the “Divine Providence” (1764), Swedenborg more 
fully developed the ideas of space and time as proper to 
natural life only, and that both these might easily have 
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come within Kant’s view before his dissertation of 1770, 
but he mentioned only the large work, and so he may have 
known only that. It is, however, the fact, that certain ex- 
pressions found in the dissertation of 1770, were in use by 
Swedenborg before that time, for example, /nfuxus (Harten- 
stein, Vol. II., pp. 398, 424), Principium et Principiatum 
(p. 397), Successivus et Simultaneus (pp. 399, 408). 

Eleven years after the inaugural dissertation, in 1781, 
Kant published the work on which his fame rests, the “ Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason.” He had been a long time silent, 
but he had not been idle. He had been at work upon a 
subject which did not enter into his daily lectures and which 
was an elaborate presentation of the thoughts which ap- 
peared in the dissertation, but carried out broadly and sys- 
tematically. Here he was certainly original, and here, in 
spite of a somewhat involved style, he showed magnificent 
power of abstract thought. He sought to get down to 
fundamental ideas, to put aside dogmatism by criticism, and 
to deal with the pure reason. In treating upon the judg- 
ments, analytic and synthetic, @ priort and a posteriori, the 
twelve categories of understanding, and the antinomies of 
thought, Kant was a heroic metaphysician. In his “Critique 
of Pure Reason,” “Critique of Practical Reason,” and 
“Critique of Judgment,” he elaborated his system in a 
masterly manner and created an enthusiasm which is un- 
paralleled in the history of philosophy. 

In treating of the motives of morality, Kant approached 
again the field of the “Arcana,” and was fully within it 
when he wrote, in the “Metaphysic of Morality” (1785), 
upon the difference between a morality conditioned by pru- 
dence, fear, or restraints of any kind, and that of a pure 
quality, which is separated from all conditions and may be 
called the categorical imperative of duty. He even rose to 
eloquence as he apostrophized duty : — 


Thou sublime and mighty name, that dost embrace nothing charming 
or insinuating, but requirest submission, and yet seekest not to move 
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the will by threatening aught that would arouse natural aversion or 
terror, but merely holdest forth a law which of itself finds entrance into 
the mind, and yet gains reluctant reverence (though not always obedi- 
ence), a law before which all inclinations are dumb, even though they 
secretly counterwork it! (Calderwood’s Edition, p. 127.) 


With more of his usual coolness, Kant illustrates this by 
the oft quoted case of a trustee who knows that all means 
of detection, should he be unfaithful, have been destroyed, 
and yet persists in fidelity to his trust from the pure motive 
of making his conduct such that it may be the basis of a 
law of general honesty, It is an impressive and attractive 
exposition of the ethics which Kant evolved from his theory 
of pure reason. 

But, with this in mind and Kant’s reading also of the 
“ Arcana” fully declared by him in 1766, it is most suggest- 
ive to find in Swedenborg’s calm words such sentences as 
these of 1754: — 

He who has the property of another, when the other does not know 
it, and so can profit thereby without fear of legal penalty or of loss 
of honor and reputation, if he restores it to the other because it is not 
his own, has conscience; for he does good for the sake of good and 
justice for the sake of justice. Again, he who can attain to an exalted 
station but who sees that another, who also seeks for it, is more useful 
to the country, if he yields the place to the other for the sake of the 
country, has conscience. (n. 9120.) 

Here it will be seen that Swedenborg employed in effect 
the very illustration which was afterwards so elaborated by 
Kant. This doctrine of a pure morality appears throughout 
the “ Arcana”’ so often that no reader could overlook it. 

But in all this metaphysical work Kant was not pursuing 
a religious course and was in fact becoming less and less of 
a Christian. He was, however, no more contracted in his 
philosophical view of the limits of reason than he was in all 
the ways of his life. “His body was extremely emaciated, 
and at last it was dried like a potsherd,” said one who knew 
him well. He was hollow chested and one shoulder was too 
low. Not five feet high, his bones were small and weak, 
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and his muscles still weaker (Stiickenburg, p. 93). He had 
strong prejudice against the Jews (/ézd., p. 116). He took 
no interest in other philosophers (/d7d., p. 124). Though 
he wrote much in the field of theology, he knew almost 
nothing of theologians (/d7d., p. 359). He did not answer 
letters (/bid., p. 127). He held to his views after rebutting 
facts were shown him, and would contradict foreigners who 
spoke of their own countries in a manner to interfere with 
his preconceived ideas (/dzd., p. 141). He lived in the same 
small city with his two sisters, yet did not speak to them 
for twenty-five years because of their inferior position (/dzd., 
p. 182). He spoke contemptuously of women and was es- 
pecially hostile to those of any mental power (/did., p. 184). 
One of his jokes was that there can be no women in heaven, 
for it is written that there was silence there for the space . 
of half an hour (/dzd,, p. 187) —and this from a man who 
always did the talking wherever he was and who listened 
to another with marked impatience (/d7d., p. 141). He did 
not desire friendships, for “it is a great burden to be tied 
to the fate of others and to be loaded with their needs” 
(/bid., p. 193). He said that he did not know the meaning 
of the word “spirit” (/bid., p. 240). With Hume he held 
that we have no knowledge of God (/ézd., p. 290). He saw 
no use in revelation (/é¢d., p. 335). He identified religion 
with mere morality (/did, p. 338). He never attended 
church and spoke of prayer as ridiculous (/did., p. 354). 
His views against religion led students to become mockers 
(/bid., p. 358). His old age was unhappy (/dzd., p. 425), 
and his rigidity of habits became repulsive in the last de- 
gree (/bid., p. 435). He died Feb. 12, 1804, after fifteen 
years of mental decline. 

These few facts, to which many more might be added, 
indicate with increasing age a steady contraction of interests, 
especially as regards the affections, and we see how nearly 
he approached stoicism and how far he removed himself 
from the Christian hope and love. One cannot but feel a 
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sincere pity for the lonely old man who had shut up his 
heart and was dwelling only in one corner of his nature, as 
in a cavern which had no sunshine. 

As a metaphysician he was truly great, but he had drawn 
much more from others than he was willing to own, and he 
even cast ridicule upon those who had been of help to him. 
Stiickenburg frankly says : — 


He repeatedly speaks of other systems of philosophy in such a way 
as to make the impression on some of his contemporaries that he depre- 
ciated them for the purpose of exalting his own. As he habitually went 
to his own mind for his principles and evolved his system from them, 
it is not strange that he sometimes imagined a thought to be original, 
when the thought itself, or at least its germ, had already been given by 
another... . In his works Kant gives a summary of the history of 
philosophy, which he used in his lectures; it is extremely meagre, oc- 
cupying only about eight pages. (p. 127.) 


If I do not mistake, we see in Kant an extraordinary in- 
tellectual life, and merely that, an unusual development of 
the proprium or selfhood, which was precisely the point to 
which the whole teaching of Swedenborg opposed itself by 
a rational attribution of all good to its true Author and by 
a humble consecration to the service of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The conclusion to which I am led in regard to Kant’s 
indebtedness to Swedenborg is that he was undoubtedly in- 
debted to him in some degree, yet that the determination 
of this degree is difficult on account of his habit of not 
giving credit to others and of his special disappointment 
with the “ Arcana,” in which he had sought for matters like 
those which had led him to write so enthusiastically to 
Fraulein von Knobloch. I believe him to have been in- 
debted to Swedenborg for the nebular hypothesis in _parti- 
cular, and also for the origin of his doctrine of space and 
time; but that, in carrying out his critical philosophy, he 
was thoroughly original in plan and terminology. 

In marked contrast with Kant’s habit of self-laudation 
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with concealment of indebtedness to others, are the exam- 
ples of such men as Coleridge and Emerson and James, who 
did not hesitate to say how far they had been helped ; and 
Henry James, in particular, when he had gained the great 
doctrine of the selfhood, never thought of publishing it ex- 
cept as from Swedenborg ; and his son, Prof. William James, 
of Harvard, is true to the same standard of honesty, always 
testifying the truth as to Swedenborg, and saying in his 
memorial of his father, “he gave ample credit to Sweden- 
borg as the source of his opinions.” (Literary Remains of 
Henry James, Boston, 1885, p. 112.) 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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SHOULD MISSIONARIES BE OF GENTILE OR 
CHRISTIAN NATIONALITY? 


In reviewing the progress of Christianity we see that, 
once firmly established, it spread very rapidly, until in the 
ninth century, after the time of Charlemagne, it comprised 
practically the whole of the so-called western Aryan races in- 
habiting Europe. Since that time Christianity has grown 
mainly through the rapid development of the Christian na- 
tions themselves. Its numbers have increased tenfold since 
the time of Charlemagne, and each year several millions are 
added through the increase of population in Christian coun- 
tries. From Europe it has spread over two other conti- 
nents, America and Australia, and its influence is dominant 
in large parts of the rest of the world. We see that the 
development of Christianity through the expansion of 
Christian peoples has indeed been marvelous. But in all 
that time since Charlemagne converted the Saxons, with the 
exception of the conversion of the Hungarians, by St. 
Stephen, not one important nation has heen added to Chris- 
tianity; it has remained confined to the Western Aryan 
races. 

At the very end of the last century, however, began at- 
tempts to bring also other races within the circle of Chris- 
tianity, and our “century of missions” was inaugurated by 
the founding of the great societies for foreign missions in 
England, in the last decade of the eighteenth century. 
From England the movement spread to other European 
countries and to America, until now 5,265 missionaries are 
employed, and $12,000,000 expended annually by all the 
missionary societies taken together. But if we ask for the 
results of these long-continued and extended efforts, we 
find that all the missionary churches in all heathen countries 
together have but 1,250,000 communicants. We cannot 
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help regarding these results as meager, as compared with 
the labors expended by so many thousands of missionaries. 

But if we consider the obstacles encountered in foreign 
countries by these faithful workers for the gospel, we come 
to understand why greater results cannot be obtained. 

The missionary is educated in a seminary in his home 
country, far away from his future field of work. He can 
obtain there only a book knowledge of the conditions which 
he will have to meet. We know how, at any time, a knowl- 
edge of objects obtained only through the study of books 
or even through conversations with such as have themselves 
been in contact with the objects of our interest, is vastly in- 
ferior to the knowledge gained by our own personal observa- 
tions. The former knowledge is only introductory, prepara- 
tory to the latter. We hear about a beautiful country, and 
we are not satisfied to hear the description, but we at once 
express a desire to.go there and see it ourselves. 

Thus the first task of the missionary will be, aided by his 
previous study, to learn to understand the people in his mis- 
sionary district. For before he understands the people, he 
cannot teach them. In education it is recognized as a fun- 
damental principle that the teacher must understand those in 
his charge. That is why our teachers have to study peda- 
gogy and psychology. They have to become children with 
the children to be successful. In the same way the mission- 
ary has to become a Chinese with the Chinese, an Indian 
with the Indian, to be successful. But while our teacher is 
aided in his task, in that he himself was once a child, and 
can draw upon his own juvenile experiences as they are 
stored up in his memory, and further, that at all times 
in his life he knew children, and had occasion to study them, 
the average missionary has grown up to maturity in sur- 
roundings radically different from those in his charge. Take 
the example of a missionary in China. There he faces an 
ancient civilization radically different from ours in religion, 
institutions, and customs, which has impressed its stamp 
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upon the people living under it, for thousands of years. 
Even if he knows the words of the language beforehand, he 
will not know its life. The words he speaks will convey to 
them entirely different ideas from what he meant to express, 
because to them in those words are bound up the associa- 
tions and the traditions of thousands of years. We see that it 
will take him a number of years of living right among the 
people, to begin to appreciate their ideas and feel their 
needs. 

We further must consider, that not everybody is gifted 
with that sensitiveness towards the states of others, which 
is needed to thus lose one’s self in that of a people of 
another race and civilization, and we may fairly question 
how many missionaries would be fitted by nature for such a 
task. But even suppose that each missionary has those 
qualities strongly developed in him, as soon as he begins 
to assimilate himself, his term will end, and he will gladly re- 
turn home to familiar faces and familiar thoughts and modes 
of life. It isa hard thing continually to have to adapt your- 
self to people strange in thought and action, not superfi- 
cially, as a traveler can do, but in your most sacred thoughts, 
as a teacher of religion must do. We can well appreciate, 
therefore, the joy with which most missionaries return home, 
when they feel that continual restraint taken off their 
minds, and they can be themselves again. 

But their willingness or unwillingness to return home, has 
often little to do with the fact of their return. How many 
missionaries are, after a few years’ service, compelled to go 
home to recuperate. In most of our missionary fields the 
climate is most dangerous to Anglo-Saxons, and adds to the 
internal difficulties of racial differences which we have just 
now discussed, the external hardships of an unhealthy 
climate. 

These facts combine to make the stay of our missionaries 
in their foreign fields of labor only temporary, and this is 
one of the main causes that make the work of converting 
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the heathen so slow and laborious. For, as soon as a mis- 
sionary has assimilated himself in a certain degree to those 
in his charge, and begins to be at home with them, he 
leaves, and his years of experience are thrown away. 
Another one comes, and he serves his years of apprentice- 
ship, and when he ought to become proficient he, too, leaves. 
Thus the work lacks that continuity which is essential to 
success. 

Would not all these discouraging difficulties be avoided, 
if the work of Christianizing heathen nations could be done 
by natives? The native missionary, in the first instance, 
would not be hindered in his work by the climate. He is 
used to it, it is the climate in which he can most fully exer- 
cise his energies. The hardships of climate will not compel 
him to give up after a few years, but he will be able to de- 
vote his whole life to the work in the same field. 

And, what is essential, the native missionary would not 
have to face that hard and, in its results, always unsatisfac- 
tory task, of having to adapt himself to a people of another 
race. He would work among his own people. He has 
grown up with their ideas. He can trace in his own expe- 
rience the paths that led him to Christianity, and he will 
know how to lead them the same way. When he pictures 
to them the yearning that urged him onward, the chords of 
their souls will sympathetically resound. Their hearts will 
open towards him to receive the grand gospel of the Lord’s 
love, that is thus brought near their hearts by one of their 
own people, in a way that they can understand. 

Is there not a principle involved in these essential and 
necessary differences between the activity of a missionary 
sent to the heathen from far-off countries, and that of na- 
tive missionaries? There is. The principle involved seems 
to be that of the necessity of self-development, that is, the 
recognition that nothing can be of real benefit to human 
beings, unless they acquire it in their own way, through 
their own efforts. This principle is more and more clearly 
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recognized in modern times and is evident in many phases 
of our life. 

We see this principle cf self-development in modern 
forms of government. Paterna] governments tried to do 
everything for their subjects; in the old feudal system the 
knight selected the occupation or profession of his serf; he 
approved of, if he did not choose, a wife for him; he told 
him where to live; he gave him his pastors and teachers ; 
in a word the lord made his serf, as far as this is possible 
with human beings, an obedient machine, which, for every- 
thing of importance in its life, depended on its master. The 
feudal system stood for the principle that the people should 
be developed by the ruling classes. How radically different 
is the modern principle of freedom! True freedom exists 
in that country where the government does not choose for 
its subjects, but tries to provide the conditions in which the 
subjects can best choose for themselves. Our whole system 
of education tends in that direction. We know that the 
broader our education is, the more occupations stand open 
to our choice. Modern legislation also, by securing the 
rights of the individual, fosters conditions in which each 
being may have a broader and broader field for his energies. 

We find the principle of self-development also in our 
charitable institutions. We recognize that mere gifts, ac- 
quired without effort on the part of the receiver, are rather 
detrimental than otherwise, because they nourish a spirit 
of laziness. The destitute, therefore, we feed and clothe 
and then give them work. The ignorant we instruct, so 
that they may earn their own living. Everywhere in our 
charitable institutions we see the effort to provide for the 
needy the conditions in which they can best help themselves. 

And in religion, which is so closely connected with the 
spirit of charity, we act more and more on the principle 
that, if we want to receive the saving grace of our Lord, we 
have to testify to our faith by loving works, by making our- 
selves as useful as possible in developing our special gifts. 
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This principle, then, which is so universally permeating 
our modern life, we ought to endeavor to apply also to our 
missionary efforts. Accordingly, we ought to foster condi- 
tions in which the heathen would find Christianity for them- 
selves. 

In a general way such conditions are prepared and pro- 
moted by the increasing commercial and industrial relations 
of the peoples of our civilization with the peoples of heathen 
civilizations. But with that we are not concerned here. 
Looking at the particular and direct way of fostering such 
conditions by missionary efforts, in which we are now in- 
terested, we find that they seem to be tending in the right 
direction, and that, to satisfy the demands of our principle, 
existing beginnings need only to be further developed. 

This becomes evident if we consider what an important 
place schools have in our missionary efforts. They are es- 
tablished because it is recognized that people whose intellec- 
tual faculties are dormant, will feel no need for higher truth. 
To stimulate their intellect and raise their intellectual level 
in general is indeed one way of preparing the conditions in 
which they will themselves feel the need of Christianity. 

Another significant fact in this connection is the system 
of native helpers, by which most of the sub- or out-stations 
of missionary fields are put under the care of native preach- 
ers, and are visited only at intervals by a foreign missionary 
from the station. A large proportion also of the teachers 
at the Christian schools are natives. Recent statistics of 
the mission churches in China, for example, give the number 
of missionary workers from outside of China as 2,461, 
while the number of native helpers is 5,071, or twice as 
many natives as there are foreigners. This would seem to 
anticipate our demand that the missionaries ought to be of 
heathen nationality, and render our whole argument unnec- 
essary. But notice one essential difference. It is indicated 
by the very name given to these native workers for Chris- 
tianity — they are called helpers, or assistants. This shows 
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that they are only of secondary significance in the mission- 
ary work. They are under the supervision and direction of 
the foreign missionaries. The foreign missionaries, there- 
fore, are the moving power; they plan the method of pro- 
cedure and determine the character of the work in general. 
The natives only carry out their plans. This, of course, is 
not in accordance with our demand. The natives ought to 
take the initiative and conduct their work independently. 
But with the present system it cannot be otherwise than 
that they occupy the secondary place which they have at 
present. For they depend for their knowledge of Chris- 
tianity only on the way in which they see it reflected in the 
few missionaries with whom they come in contact. How- 
ever good Christians these may be, they will necessarily 
represent only a few types, a few phases of Christian life — 
for what man could reflect by his personality the whole of 
Christianity ? Their number also, being so limited, they will 
be able to give to their native pupils but a scant, compara- 
tively narrow and disconnected view of what Christianity 
means. For, we repeat, what these natives may learn from 
books will remain but empty and inanimate knowledge, if 
it be not substantiated and vivified by experience. Thus, 
unless opportunities for richer and fuller experience of what 
Christian life means, are given to the native worker, he will 
indeed be forced to remain dependent on the missionary for 
instruction and guidance. 

We do not forget the ever-present importance of the 
Bible as setting forth the standard of Christian life in all 
times and to all peoples. But it must be remembered that 
we must also learn to read the Bible, and the native, who 
received from the missionary his first impressions of Chris- 
tian life, his first knowledge of Christian principles, and of 
the Lord, will also depend for his interpretation of the Bible 
on the missionary, his teacher, unless the pupil be one of 
those rare inspired men who receive instruction from higher 
sources, and who become the great figures of history. Thus 
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the fact remains that the scope of the native’s conception 
of Christianity and thus his power to influence his country- 
men, will depend on the breadth of his experience of Chris- 
tian life. 

Thus, to prepare for the Christian missionary of heathen 
nationality the conditions in which he can most fully pre- 
pare himself for carrying the truth of Christian life to his 
people, we must give him the broadest opportunities for be- 
coming imbued with the spirit of Christianity, we must 
bring him into immediate contact with our best thought and 
life, in a word we must educate him in our own countries. 
That then is the practical form of our demand. We must 
establish in our centres of thought and life schools, semin- 
aries for the education of Christian missionaries from 
heathen nations. We must fill these schools with carefully 
selected, capable young men at an age when their ideals of 
life are formed. We would let them study our life in its 
fulness, and then let them go back to their own country, 
and leave it to them to select from their experience what 
they have found most helpful to themselves, and let them 
communicate it to their people in their own way. 

Such a system would seem to eliminate all the difficulties 
which, as we have seen above, beset our missionaries in 
heathen countries. The work of Christianizing would be 
done by men of the same genius as they who are to be con- 
verted — men who could put their whole lifetime into the 
work with the same type of people ; who, therefore, would 
become ever richer in special knowledge of this particular 
field, and would have ever wider opportunity of applying 
such knowledge. This system would from the start pave 
the way to what ought to be the aim of all missionary 
churches, the formation of independent national churches 
in heathen countries. In the beginning our missionaries 
would indeed be needed to find capable young men among 
their converts ; but soon, if the system were at all success- 
ful, the supply would regulate itself. 
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It might be objected that these students from foreign 
countries would suffer from our climate just as much as our - 
missionaries suffer from theirs. But we must consider that, 
from the nature of the case, these students would expect to 
stay but a limited number of years, that we have far better 
means of protecting ourselves against climatic hardships 
than are afforded to the missionaries in heathen countries, 
and, especially, that the work of a student whose duty it is 
to assimilate to himself what is best in others, is far less 
wearing and can be much more readily adapted to his capac- 
ities than the work of a missionary, who must give what is 
best in himself, who must be ready to sacrifice at any time 
his personal needs to the needs of his position. Thus the 
climate will be of comparatively little importance to the 
converted heathen student, and will be infinitely less detri- 
mental to his work than it is to the missionary. 

If such schools for educating heathen converts as Chris- 
tian missionaries were established in this country, some day 
aman might go forth from them like Ulfilas, the Visigoth, 
who, having become imbued with Christianity at the metrop- 
olis of Byzantium, carried the Gospel to his people and 
converted them, and Christianity might be gladdened by 
seeing whole nations accept its divine truths. 


EMANUEL F, GOERWITz. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Mucu good work is being done in our Sunday-schools 
toward giving children a practical knowledge of Bible his- 
tory and of our Lord’s teaching to men. It is the religious 
education of young people who no longer can be called 
children, young people who are at the threshold of manhood 
and womanhood, that is the special topic for consideration 
in the present paper. 

. The tendency of the world as a whole, is to emphasize the 
ethical side of life, and undervalue the study of special 
creeds and doctrines. The same tendency is seen in the lives 
of the young people. They try to live orderly lives, but the 
highest parts of their natures are allowed to lie dormant. A 
son of New-Church parents attends a Sunday-school class 
once a week, where some work of Swedenborg is the subject 
of study. Can attention to the great seer’s teachings for 
half an hour once a week for a year or two, even if accom- 
panied by home preparation, as it rarely is, furnish sufficient 
ground-work for the future New-Churchman, on whom the 
growth and strength of the church must depend? After a 
brief period of such reading, the boy goes to college, per- 
haps. His life is full to overflowing there, as he meets new 
friends, enters upon new studies, and forms new ambitions. 
He talks with other students about all sorts of problems, 
and gets different points of view. He finds good in other 
men’s theories, and concludes that men believe much alike 
in the essential things of life and it makes no difference to 
what denominations they belong. Towards the end of his 
course, he studies the writings of the old philosophers and 
becomes interested in the intellectual aspect of theology. 
His study of economics and of sociology gives him ideas of 
what is expected of him asa citizen, and with this equip- 
ment he enters upon his career in the world. He is now 
too old, or thinks he is, to attend Sunday-school. If he is re- 
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ligiously inclined he may be asked to take a class. But 
where is he going to get a knowledge of New-Church teach- 
ing? He may have a desire to know about it, but there are 
so many friends to see, and so much work to do, and so 
many books to read that he finds little time to read Sweden- 
borg. The League Reading-Circle is trying to meet the 
difficulty here described, but it finds the trouble that the old 
Sunday-school class found. Secular duties crowd out prepa- 
ration for the meetings, and only a few faithful members of 
the circle gain definite knowledge. 

When one considers this state of affairs, the future of 
the New Church looks somewhat gloomy, and he wonders 
where the strong men are who are to assume the responsi- 
bilities of the church when the older workers are obliged to 
give up their duties. 

The boy who does not go to college but enters upon busi- 
ness early, reads the literature of his church, and his mind 
is not so over-taxed with other reading as is that of the col- 
lege student. But he, too, is busy, and needs some induce- 
ment to devote attention to religious things. It is evident 
that the church needs to give some encouragement to the 
thoughtful young men and women who are growing up in it, 
to study carefully Swedenborg’s writings and their applica- 
tion to life. F 

For years, New-Church clubs under different names have 
offered such an opportunity to men, and they have found 
much profit in reading and listening to papers at the 
monthly meetings of the club. In such clubs, however, the 
younger members do little active work and prefer to listen 
to the thought of mature minds. 

There may be room for another organization in the church 
— Junior New-Church clubs — where the young men and the 
young women should meet at stated times and read papers 
on practical subjects treated from the New-Church point of 
view. In the presence of young people alone, there would 
be perfect freedom of expression. By accustoming them- 
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selves to conducting their lives in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the church, they would become more efficient in 
their various lines of work. They would find that the true 
way for a man or a woman to help the world is to perform 
faithfully his or her particular duties as wisely and as 
well as possible, and that wisdom and excellence are in- 
creased by the faithful study of the highest laws. Associa- 
tion with other earnest workers would encourage such study, 
and much help might be gained by friendly discussion. 

But whatever method be adopted, more attention ought 
to be paid to the needs of the coming generation of New- 
Churchmen. Young people who have discovered the New 
Church for themselves, by reading its literature picked up 
at some book-stall or lent by a chance acquaintance, put 
quite to shame by their knowledge and enthusiasm the 
young people who have been brought up in the New Church. 
Those who have had to learn the truth by their own efforts, 
appreciate its blessings much more than do those who have 
always had it. The practical aspect of the doctrines is 
familiar to the latter. They have imbibed certain general 
principles from listening since earliest childhood to New- 
Church sermons, but accurate knowledge they have not. 
The reforms in educational methods which tend to take 
away hard work from the pupil and strew his path with 
roses, have affected his Sunday-school training. He objects 
to doing close, serious studying. 

This age is one of rush and hurry. Men and women un- 
dertake more work than they can do well. They become 
accustomed to doing their work superficially. Religious 
thought shares the fate of thought in other directions. It 
lacks definiteness. Pay! of the work of the next century 
will be to bring people back to accurate thinking along 
all lines. The New Church, with its clear, logical, compre- 
hensive system, ought to lead the way, and in educating 
children in its Sunday-schools, ought to inculcate habits of 
thoroughness and exactness. It ought to train children so 
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that when left to their own devices they will continue to 
pursue close study, and it ought to encourage young men 
and young women to read and think for themselves, that 
they may have definite principles by which to govern their 
lives. The slipshod manner of thinking that is only too 
frequent affects the whole moral character. The mind 
shrinks from making sharp distinctions between right and 
wrong. Rules of conduct become more and more lenient. 
In breaking away from the strict principles of our fore- 
fathers, we have gone too far in the other direction. It is 
time for us to cry halt, and fix for ourselves definite moral 
standards. We must seek the straight and narrow way, nar- 
row, as Swedenborg points out, not because it is difficult, but 
because there are few who find it. We should not represent 
this way as being so hard as to offer nothing but toil. Swe- 
denborg says in “ Heaven and Hell,” 533 :— 

That it is not so difficult to live the life of heaven as is believed, is 
evident now from this, that it is only necessary for man to think, when 
any thing presents itself to him which he knows to be insincere and un- 
just, and to which he is inclined, that it ought not to be done because 
it is contrary to the Divine precepts. If man accustoms himself so to 
think, and from so accustoming himself acquires a habit, he then by 
degrees is conjoined to heaven. 


Our Lord says, “My yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light.” To the faint-hearted He gave further encourage- 
ment with the words: “Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek and ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened unto 
you.” 

Greater happiness will come to men and women in this 
world, if they will put aside the rush and hurry of duties and 
pleasures, and consider carefully those truths that are real 
and eternal. To them as individuals, will come that peace 
which passeth all understanding, and to the church of which 
they are members, will be secured increasing strength and 
usefulness. 


MartHaA Mason. 
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THE NEW CENTURY. 


As this first number of a new volume of THE REvieEw is pub- 
lished, not only on the first day of a new year, but also on the 
first day of a new century, we would extend greetings to our 
readers, and take more than passing notice of the fact that the 
first full century, by the calendar in common use, which has been 
dominated by the New Dispensation of divine truth is now com- 
pleted. Now history begins to write the second. The nine- 
teenth century is called “the new era,” “the wonderful century.” 
And yet how few are asking why. There must be a cause for 
everything. Every effect must have its cause. An adequate 
cause must lie back of all these wonderful changes, this wonder- 
ful and rapid transformation of human life on earth. Some take 
it for granted that it is the effect of natural evolution, but do 
not seek the cause of evolution. Some attribute it to human 
development, but do not try to solve the mystery of whence comes 
the power of human development. Some ascribe it to the Lord 
but do not ask what new relation of the Lord to men has been 
given to work this modern miracle, exceeding in majesty and 
might the miracles of old. Some have learned to recognize in 
it the sign of the Lord’s Second Coming and to adore Him re- 
vealed in His glorified Divine Human as the Author of it. 

The New Age is called an age of materialism, but one who 
sees no more than this sees very little of its significance. It is 
true that machinery driven by steam and electricity has increased 
the power to produce material wealth to such a degree that the 
accumulations of this century exceed those of all preceding 
centuries put together. Down through the ages since the fall, 
man has been forced to eat bread by the sweat of his brow, and 
always face the danger of starvation. But the Lord, in giving 
us modern science, has redeemed us from the material side of 
that necessity. If any one suffers hunger now, it is from his own 
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fault or from a fault in distribution, not from a lack of means to 
produce and manufacture the necessaries and luxuries of life in 
greater abundance than they can be used. 

But this is not all that the Lord is doing for the redemption 
of man from the consequences of sin in this New Age. If it 
were we should sink and perish in the sea of materialism by the 
very weight of earthly treasures girdled in our bosoms. With 
the light and zeal of a new natural science transforming material 
conditions and making a new earth for us to live in, He has 
given the light and zeal of a new political science transforming 
social conditions and making new forms of government for us to 
live under, in which we can enjoy a new freedom, and share the 
privileges and responsibilities of kings with one another. And 
this government of freedom is extending around the earth. And 
with it also He is giving the light of a new industrial science 
which must bring order out of what seems now to be a chaos of 
conflicting interests. The light shows us that there should be 
no conflict, that the interests of all are truly one — that honest 
and equitable adjustments alone are needed, and that these can 
be secured by the practice of the Golden Rule, as Col. Carroll 
D. Wright, United States Labor Commissioner, has recently de- 
clared. 

But again, this is not all that the Lord is doing for the redemp- 
tion of man and his salvation by this New Age, for the Golden 
Rule would never be practised if it were. What we have thus 
far considered are results in a new earth, of a new light which 
He has given from His Holy Word to create new heavens in 
human thought and affection, in human love and life. He has 
given also the light of a new theology and the warmth of a New 
Church. 

We sometimes look at the progress of this New Church from 
a point of view which makes it seem disappointing and discour- 
aging. But when we remember that the spiritual world is the 
world of causes we begin to see the relation of all earthly effects 
to it. The Lord in His Second Coming is in this New Jerusalem 
as it descends from heaven, and He is working these wonderful 
miracles on each plane, even to the lowest, from this church as 
acentre. In the highest, then, the spiritual plane, the power 
of His Presence is most active and the results are most impor- 
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tant. Every wonderful transformation on earth is a sign of a 
corresponding transformation in the spiritual world. The relig- 
ions of the past have met their judgment there, all that has been 
false has been exposed there, and as a result it can stand no 
longer here. This is why the old creeds and theological systems 
are now crumbling and falling, until there is pratically nothing 
but the Bible left for the church to stand upon. This is begin- 
ning to be realized, recognized, and confessed by the leading 
men of every denomination. This is the unconscious direction 
of the cry, “ Back to Christ,” heard a few years ago. -It indicated 
a wave of the movement, we know as they did not, saying, 
“ Away from the old theologies, and back to the Lord in His 
Second Coming in His Holy Word.” The higher criticism is 
but one of the necessary and early steps in this great world-wide 
spiritual movement. The church must be transformed and made 
new from the very foundations. Freedom lies at the very corner- 
stone. Freedom and reason must be used as best they can be 
from the beginning. Vunc Licet — “ now it is permitted to enter 
into the mysteries of faith” — must be written over the door of 
this new temple. 

And lest the movement should be that of the intellect alone, 
arrogant, in the pride of intelligence profaning holy things, the 
voice of John the Baptist is heard anew in the wilderness calling 
to repentance. Not without some ascetic excesses can the fore- 
runner be expected to come to prepare the way of the Lord, even 
in His Second Advent, but we cannot doubt the sincerity of such 
men as Sheldon, pointing out the sins of the church and bidding 
it to walk in the earthly footsteps of the Lord; and we should 
not misunderstand the hunger for a new, living form of Chris- 
tianity which is manifested in the multitudes on either side of 
the Atlantic who have eagerly read his book. More cultured, 
but equally unmistakable, are such words as these, found in the 
book entitled, “‘ The New Humanism,” by E. H. Griggs : — 


Life itself is becoming a religion to-day. We are learning that nothing is 
more sacred than a human being. . . . In spite of the night of superstition 
and the weight of obsolete rituals, in spite of the vain effort to rehabilitate 
past creeds and reinstate a traditional authority, the religion of humanity 
takes wider possession of the human spirit. Above the folly of narrow 
selfishness and the blind struggle for materialistic ends it lifts us steadily 
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toward the larger life of to-morrow. The time is ripe for a new prophet, who 
shall call the world back to the simple realities of human life. (pp. 235, 236.) 


What though it is not recognized that the only religion of 
humanity is that of the glorified Divine Human of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, nevertheless, the longing for the Gospel of it, and 
the growing expectancy, find expression in these words. The 
new prophet is already in the world, declaring, “ All religion has 
relation to life and the life of religion is to do good.” The 
world is ripening for this new Gospel as it was not at the begin- 
ning of the century, when the New Church was confined to half 
a dozen little societies just struggling into existence in and about 
London, and the little beginning in this country had scarcely 
extended beyond Baltimore. New-Churchmen were persecuted 
and hedged in as heretics then. Now the world is open to them, 
and under the Divine Providence they are scattered all over it, 
as if the Lord were preparing a greater work for them to do in 
this opening century. 

Others may look with the eyes of pessimism upon the evils 
of the age. The New-Churchman should know better, for he is 
taught to look with the Lord and the angels only upon the good, 
and give attention to that. He should know better, for he is 
taught of the Second Coming of One who could not fail even 
in His First Coming as a little babe. How can we think there 
is any failure, or let, or hindrance possible now when He has 
come the infinite, glorified Divine Man : — 

So shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth; it shall not return 


unto Me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper 
in the thing whereto I sent it. (IsA. lv. ii.) 


H. C. H. 





THE PSYCHOLOGIST IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


It is remarkable that students of the child who have had so 
much to do with the modification of the secular courses of study 
should hitherto have had nothing to do with the Sunday-school. 
Perhaps the reason is that scientific persons have regarded the 
latter with some contempt, because the work has been so unsys- 
tematic, the teachers so untrained, and the apparent purpose so 
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sentimental. However this may be, psychology and the Sunday- 
school have seemed wide apart, except that New-Church people 
had so much knowledge of the course through which the child 
should pass in its mental and spiritual development, that they 
have endeavored more or less successfully to systematize the Sun- 
day-school work as a part of the child’s religious instruction, 
much the largest part of which should take place at home. Some 
of the manuals prepared for the use of parents and teachers 
among us, are the fruit of psychological study and intelligent 
experience. 

But now, on the same day, two psychologists in Sunday-schools 
have come to our notice, and their words merit careful considera- 
tion. President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, lately read 
at the annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-school Society, a 
paper on “Some Principles of Bible and Sunday-school Teach- 
ing.” He began, we are told, by denying to heredity a control- 
ling influence, and so found a place for the teaching of truth to 
control the life. Up to ten years he would teach from the Old 
Testament. Children have been found to have the greatest 
preference for the story of Daniel in the lion’s den; next, for 
that of David’s battle with Goliath; and next for that of Sam- 
son’s victorious death. He thought that the order of the books of 
the Bible is best for the child since it runs with the racial devel- 
opment. He condemned the Blakeslee and other lessons which 
do not keep to this order. 

After ten he would take up the New Testament because it 
teaches love. The younger child needs to know about law and 
about the forming of right habits, but then he needs to root up 
selfishness and to gain devotion to others, and this he will get 
from studying the gospels. ‘‘ No child is attracted to St. Paul, 
who was distinctly a theologian.” He held, that as children be- 
lieve in miracles, they should be taught the accounts of them. 

For youth, Dr. Hall would have the minister act as teacher. 
He would have opinions expressed freely, for this is the time for 
the free formation of beliefs which become the foundation of 
actual life. 

Somewhat more thoroughly than Dr. Hall, Principal George E. 
Dawson, of the Normal Bible College, Springfield, Mass., has 
set forth in the ‘“ Pedagogical Seminary,” for July, 1900, his 
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views on “ The Child’s Interest in the Bible.” He had gathered 
much material for an inductive study of the subject. While he, 
too, would use Old Testament stories for the youngest children, 
he regards the accounts of the birth and childhood of the 
Saviour, as equally suitable. He would use the nature study 
and other material of the secular schools, and give it an ethical 
and religious interpretation. 

From nine to fourteen, Mr. Dawson would teach history, geog- 
raphy, literature, and prophecy from the Old Testament. This 
period he believes to be best for memorizing Psalms and like 
portions of the Scriptures. 

In the next period he would teach from the New Testament, 
in the way of character studies. The spirit of cooperation with 
God and good people should be inculcated. Children like to 
study persons, and do not care for theological explanations. The 
Bible furnishes heroes to be studied, but later youth should study 
the Lord Jesus as an adult, with every adjunct fact of history, 
geography, and science. “The spontaneous interest in Jesus 
should be seized upon to bring the adolescent lives into harmony 
with Him, and to make His teachings efficient in establishing 
a correct regimen of conduct as it affects the self and others.” 

There is nothing startling in these suggestions. The use of 
Bible stories for young children, has led to the publication of a 
manual of them for the use of our children, and all our courses 
of instruction have recognized the general facts of psychology. 
Indeed, this is the reason that we have not used the Interna- 
tional Lessons, and we should approve the criticisms now made 
on them. It is certain, however, that the discernment of the 
interior meaning by a teacher may make the story still more 
profitable, for otherwise the “hero” in his brutal work of mas- 
sacre may be no fit example to set before a child; but when the 
child can see something of itself in the man, the lesson may do 
much good. 

If the question be raised, Can a uniform lesson be used in any 
school? Messrs. Hall and Dawson would undoubtedly answer, 
No. It is safe to say that uniform lessons will never do for all 
unless used with full liberty of departing from them when the 
teacher sees fit to do so, but here again the deeper meaning so 
broadens the scope of the lesson that it contains something for 
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every one. Viewed as the New Church views it, the Scripture 
can never be outgrown by any one, and much of it is perfectly 
adapted to young children. The chapters are not a few, which, 
like the account of the child Samuel, or like the account of the 
Resurrection, will range equally well over the whole school, and 
there will thus be the benefit of unity of thought throughout 
the church. The most difficult portions appointed by the Inter- 
national series, we should never use in any class. Swedenborg 
speaks of portions of the Word as read with delight by children 
(Arcana, 3982), and those will furnish the best material for chil- 
dren’s classes. 
T. ¥. W. 





A STRUGGLE FOR CONSISTENCY. 


THOUGHTFUL and sympathetic observers of what is transpiring 
in the religious bodies about us, can hardly have failed to note the 
recent demand in several of these bodies, for a radical change in 
their time-honored standards of faith. This movement is to be 
carefully discriminated from those real and growing changes of 
belief which have been recognized and made the subject of com- 
ment in the past. With respect to the latter the question has not 
been so much one of abandoning the standards, as of admitting 
the new views that were espoused under those standards. Until 
quite lately there was a substantial agreement that the standards 
must be maintained and upheld. But it was claimed by those 
who objected to the doctrines which had been based upon those 
standards, that the latter were capable of a more liberal and 
rational interpretation. The main point at issue, therefore, had 
to do with the greater or less elasticity of these revered formulas 
of faith. 

But as variations from these formulas have become more 
marked and common, and have largely ceased to endanger one’s 
standing and fellowship in the church body to which he is allied, 
the questions have come to be raised, Why cling to standards 
which have been practically ignored? Why repeat formulas 
which have not only ceased to represent the beliefs actually held, 
but often directly contradict them ? 
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Such queries mark the beginning of a natural and healthy 
struggle for consistency. Already, in some of the less compactly 
organized denominations, it has borne fruit — although not very 
well-ripened, we are prone to think —in general changes in 
the statements of faith of individual societies. In others, the 
struggle has begun and is likely to go on, perhaps to a better 
fruitage. In the large and conservative Presbyterian body — 
whose “bond of union,” in the words of Dr. Duffield, of Prince- 
ton University, “is a common faith formulated in a Confession 
stating what Presbyterians believe to be the teaching of Holy 
Scripture’””— there seems to be an earnest and growing desire 
for either a revision of the Confession, or its entire abolition as 
a standard, allowing it to remain simply “as an historical land- 
mark along the pathway of the church’s growth.” There is in 
this body, for example, a plain recognition of the inconsistency 
of statements like the following with any belief now actually 
held : — 
Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and saved by Christ, through 
the Spirit, who worketh when, and where, and how he pleaseth. So, also, 
are all other elect persons [idiots], who are incapable of being outwardly 
called by the ministry of the word. 

Others, not elected, although they may be called by the ministry of the 
word, and may have some common operations of the Spirit, yet they never 
truly come to Christ and cannot be saved; much less can men, not professing 
the Christian religion, be saved in any other way whatsoever, be they never 
so diligent to frame their lives according to the light of nature, and the law 
of that religion they do profess; and to assert and maintain that they may, is 
very pernicious and to be detested. (Westminster Confession, Chap. xi., 3, 4.) 


Hence, in this struggle for consistency, there cannot but be a 
desire to do away with such “confessions” of a faith no longer 
held or preached. 

In the Episcopal Church there is naturally a very marked con- 
servatism of feeling in this respect. A change in her ancient 
standards of faith must involve a corresponding and very consid- 
erable change in her ritualistic formulas, which are held in a 
veneration hardly less pronounced than that accorded tothe Holy 
Word itself. But even into this body, so conservative of all out- 
ward forms and formulas, the struggle for consistency has gained 
entrance. Ina recent number of Mind—‘ A Magazine of Lib- 
eral and Advanced Thought,” published in New York — appears 
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a very striking article, entitled, “The New Thought on Immor- 
tality,” by the Rev. R. Heber Newton, a prominent Episcopal 
minister. After stating what he claims to be “ an indisputable 
fact, that for well-nigh eighteen centuries there has been practi- 
cally no development in the doctrine of the hereafter,” Dr. New- 
ton goes on to say: — 


The first really new conception of the character of immortality given to 
the world for eighteen centuries, came through the great savant, and philoso- 
pher, and theologian, of Sweden — Emanuel Swedenborg, who died in 1772. 
Whatever the nature of the sources of his thought, its character was revolu- 
tionary. He reconstructed the whole idea of the hereafter. For the first 
time in eighteen centuries—one might almost say for the first time in the 
history of humanity—it took on sane and sensible forms, and became 
rational and conceivable, natural and necessary. 

Swedenborg’s thought has been slowly leavening the great churches of 
Christianity in the Western world; and under its influence, the traditional 
conception of immortality has been unconsciously changing. A veritablenew 
growth is spreading before our eyes to-day —a growth entirely unparalleled 
in the history of Christianity. 


In the course of his development of this “ new thought of 
immortality,” which he so frankly admits came through Sweden- 
borg, Dr. Newton gives utterance to the following terse state- 
ments of truths familiar to us : — 


Death is no real break in life. It is a conjunction, not a disjunction, in the 
story of being. It is a stepping-stone from one stage of existence to another. 
It is the link that binds the lower with the higher form of life. It is a birth 
into the hereafter. It is an episode in the story of man—only this and 
nothing more. “In my Father's house are many mansions.” ... Death is 
not a divorce between the soul and body, needing to be annulled by the soul’s 
reunion with the body. Nature knows no such backward process. She is 
not so poor that she has to stoop to pick up discarded clothes... . The 
belief in the resurrection of the physical body, as a necessity for the clothing 
of the spirit, is a pagan superstition that has lingered too long in Christianity. 

Death, however, is not a mere unclothing of the soul, but a clothing 
again of the immortal spirit. No life known to us exists disembodied... . 
Death .. . frees the real body. Within this outer form we call the body, there 
must be an inner formative something that holds these coarser elements in 
abiding identity of form. . . . What is this inner form that seizes these fluent 
particles of matter, stamps them with its own impress, and rebuilds on the 
same lines, the body in which we are identified by our friends? Paul gives 
the clue to this mystery, when he says, “ There is a physical body and there is,” 
even now, and here within us, “a psychical body.” It is this psychical body, 
«within the physical body, which is the true principle of form. The touch of 
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death frees this psychical body, and man, passing out from the habitation of 
the flesh, finds himself not unclothed, but clothed upon. 

Death, then, is the true resurrection. No other resurrection is conceivable. 
The body that we dwell in on the earth decomposes, and its materials pass 
into other structures innumerable. There is no law of hadeas corpus which 
can reclaim these bodies of ours, after they have been appropriated by other 
lives. The archangel’s trump, at the sound of which we are all to be changed 
in a moment —that is the splendid imagery of the apostle. The real trump 
of the archangel is a still, small voice, heard by no mortal. At that sound 
we all are changed, as in a moment. The day of resurrection is the day of 
death. 


We might go on to cite statements which follow, respecting the 
nature and conditions of life in the world beyond, not less re- 
markable than these respecting death and resurrection, but such 
would be foreign to the purpose we have in view. We have 
quoted largely from the earlier portion of Dr. Newton’s paper, 
that we might the more fittingly introduce his earnest and weighty 
appeal to his church, so to modify her formulas that the language 
of them shall “ring real to the consciousness” of those who- 
must utter them. 


Following the words just given above, he goes on to say: — 


The traditional thought clings to our ancient and sacred offices for the 
dead, in language archaic and obsolete: Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty God, in his wise providence, to take out of. this world, the soul of 
our departed brother, we, therefore, commit his body to the ground; earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; looking for the general resurrection in 
the last day, and the life of the world to come, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ; at whose second coming, in glorious majesty to judge the world, the 
earth and the sea shall give up their dead, and the corruptible bodies of those 
who sleep in him, shall be changed and made like unto his own glorious 
body.” Even the splendor of this language cannot disguise from us the fact 
that it no longer rings real to our consciousness. God has given us to see a 
higher thought. Will our Church be faithful to the Spirit of Truth, who is 
guiding us into all truth? Or will she still expect her ministers to repeat 
words that are no longer true? ‘“ Why seek the living among the dead? He 
is not here; he is risen.” 


What effect an appeal like this will have in a religious body 
closely allied with the past, and reverently devoted to the formu- 
laries of the past, it is not easy to forecast. We cannot but 
think, however, that Dr. Newton will find not a few among his 
brethren, who in their hearts, at least, will cordially sympathize 
with his implied unwillingness solemnly to repeat words that are 
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felt to be no longer true. And it seems to us that his frank and 
strong utterance upon the subject is not unlikely to mark the be- 
ginning of a struggle for consistency in this venerable church. 

The form which the opposition to any change will take has 
already been shadowed in an address lately made by the Rev. 
George Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Theological School at 
Cambridge. Like the article of Dr. Newton, this address gives 
utterance to very advanced ideas respecting the life hereafter. 

Taking for his subject, the clause of the Apostle’s Creed, the 
repetition of which makes a part of the stated order of worship 
in the Episcopal Church: “I believe ... in the resurrection 
of the body,” Dean Hodges asserts that these words point dis- 
tinctly to a perfect continuity of life in a substantial realm of 
existence outside of, and apart from, the world in which we now 
live. It is a realm in which one will realize the pursuits and the 
satisfactions which he here values. ‘ The artist will there go on 
with his art, the scholar with his studies, the man of affairs with 
his affairs.” Claiming, however, that the creed is inseparably 
connected with the Bible, that it utters nothing but what is 
taught in the Bible, he easily concludes that as we advance in 
the understanding of the Scriptures without abandoning their 
letter, so are we to advance in the interpretation of the creed 
without abandoning its phraseology. He says, as reported in the 
Cambridge Tribune: — 


The creed from beginning to end, is quoted from the Bible. Not a word of 
it is apart from the Bible, and nota syllable is intended to teach anything 
which is not taught in the Bible. The interpretation of the creed rests, ac- 
cordingly, upon the interpretation of scripture. Even the fact that certain 
creed phrases have been understood in a certain way, is not for a moment to 
hinder us from understanding them in quite a different way, if we have found 
out other meanings in the scripture passages from which they come. 

When the creed is recited in a sense that differs from what we believe to 
be the mind of those who wrote the words in the New Testament on which the 
creed is based, then the only thing for us to do is to bring the meaning of the 
creed into accord with the meaning of the word of God. This was done long 
ago with the assertion of the resurrection of the body. There were long 
ages during which the body which is raised was thought to be the body which 
is buried. This natural body, men believed, would some time come out of 
the grave. 

So it appeared from various passages of scripture: “ The hour is coming in 
which all that are in the graves should hear His voice, and shall come forth, 
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they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have 
done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.” That seemed plain enough. 
At the same time, as the process of dissolution came to be better understood, 
it was made even more plain that the body goes back to the earth utterly. 
Nothing is left of it. The chemical elements of which it was composed do, 
indeed, continue, but they enter into a thousand new combinations. The 
body perishes; after a little while there is no body then to rise. 

When this fact was appreciated, and it was discovered that there was here 
a contradiction between the manifestation of God in the world and the revela- 
tion of God in the book, men turned again to the book and gave it a more 
careful reading. Then it was seen that the word “ body” is used in the Bible 
doctrine of the resurrection in two senses. 

The resurrection of the body is thus the resurrection of the spiritual body. 
That is the Bible doctrine, which we read in the burial service, and which we 
are to use in understanding the creed. How the natural body is changed into 
the spiritual body we know not. It is involved in the impenetrable mystery 
of life. 


But will not this seem casuistry to the earnest, sincere soul 
who desires that the real truth shall not only be in “ the thoughts 
of his heart,” but in “the words of his mouth,” likewise? While 
the creed, and the burial service, and all else that enters into the 
stated and obligatory ritual of this ancient body, may have been 
intended to teach only that which is found in the Bible, they are 
not the Bible. The Bible is a book that is accommodated to all 
minds, and to all the varying states of men. As the Word of 
God brought down to the apprehensions of men, it must reflect 
their own point of view, it must bring to them not only the deep 
and genuine truth of the spirit, but the apparent, superficial truth 
of the letter, also. The latter is harmless when it goes with the 
former. But when this apparent truth is separated, and doctrine 
is based upon it, then it becomes dangerous and destructive of 
all sound conclusions. Precisely the same is true of the Word 
of God, as is true of the works of God. Viewed upon their out- 
side, the latter impart to us ideas that are fallacious and decep- 
tive. But.these are not harmful unless we make them the basis 
of some theory of practical life. Then they become dangerous 
and destructive. Sound science cannot be deduced from the ap- 
pearances of nature, and no more can sound theology be drawn 
from the apparent truths of the letter of the Word. 

The modern idea of a creed is a rational statement of faith — 
a statement that “rings real” to the consciousness of him who 
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utters it. It is the simplest and clearest possible expression of 
the rational principles of life and thought, which the Divine 
Word now reveals to us. When the sincere soul says, “I be- 
lieve,” the thought of the heart and the utterance of the lips 
must harmonize. He cannot, then, think one thing and say 
another. 

Those who do not recognize the truth that the Lord is now 
revealing His presence in the clouds of heaven, in the letter of 
His Word — coming therein to the minds of men, with a power 
and great glory which must necessarily accompany a rational 
unfolding of infinite truth— may not yet be prepared for the 
adoption of a ritual that shall everywhere “ ring real” to the con- 
sciousness of those who use it. But the struggle for consistency 
to which we have called attention, seems to us one of the most 
hopeful indications that such preparation is going forward. For 
the earnest desire on the part of any religious body to speak only 
that which is cordially believed, must intensify its effort to find 
and realize the truth which will so approve itself to the rational 
mind that it may have an unquestioned place in both the 
thoughts of the heart and the words of the mouth. 





W. H. M. 





JOHN WORCESTER’S LIFE AND WORK. 


In printing a series of brief memorial papers not prepared 
with a view to their publication in the REvIEw, some departure 
from custom has been made, for what seems sufficient cause. 
The study of a life like John Worcester’s is important to every 
one who wishes to form practical ideas of the Church of the New 
Jerusalem. This cannot be said of all who are known as of the 
New Church, but in him there was a clear discernment, a single- 
ness of purpose, and a thorough consecration in respect to the 
Christian life which had for some years rendered him conspicu- 
ous within our organization and outside of it. It was this exem- 
plary life which had given him the highest positions of responsi- 
bility and which caused his removal to the higher life to be re- 
garded with unusual emotions. 

When the end had come so far as this life’s duties were con- 
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cerned, his society, which had known no other pastor, proposed 
that a memorial service be held and, in order to carry out at the 
same time a hospitable wish of his, they invited the Massachu- 
setts Association to meet with. them in their recently completed 
buildings, and so it came about that these papers were read to a 
congregation of the most appreciative hearers. One spoke of 
Mr. Worcester in one relation and one in another, and all, from 
experiences which entitled them to speak, paid their tributes of 
respect and love. They testified to the man’s breadth and depth 
and height, and so revealed a prophetic life. 

To give these papers to the larger circle of the brethren here 
and abroad, seems not less than a duty, and it is done in the 
belief that no more valuable matter could be put into the pages 
devoted to that purpose. EnpiTors. 









A CORRECTION. 


AN unfortunate error occurred in the last issue of THE REVIEW, 
in the article on the new translation of “ Heaven and Hell.” It 
seemed necessary to any fair review that a certain degree of 
confusion of definite words should be pointed out, and reference 
was made, among other instances, to recifere being translated 
“learn.” The reference originally given was 320, but by acci- 
dent this was printed 350 and remained uncorrected. It is a 
most interesting case. A spirit from the gentiles reproved some 
Christians for arguing unprofitably about matters of faith, and 
said: “If I am good, I am able to know from the good itself 
what things are true, and those which I do not know I am able 
to receive.” This means that his goodness gave him power to 
know all that he was prepared to know, and humbly and heartily 
to receive or accept the rest in faith. This is an important 
practical point in all acquisition of religious truth, but it is lost 
to view when recipere is treated as if it were discere, and the sen- 
tence is made to read in the new translation: “If I am good, 
I can know from the good itself what is true; and what I do 
not know I can learn.” Any one can learn, for that is a purely 
intellectual process, but to receive involves the heart. If we are 
told something wonderful about a foreign country, we may be 
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tempted to reject it because we have never been there, but a 
good disposition leads us to accept the statement made by a 
beloved teacher and to wait for future confirmation, The recep- 
tion of the faith of the New Church in regard to the spiritual 
world illustrates the necessity of a close translation of this 
passage. 


T. F. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 
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THE LITTLE BOOK. 


A STUDY OF THE TENTH CHAPTER OF THE REVELATION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. 


Tue central feature of the teaching of this chapter of the 
Apocalypse is found in what is said of “the little book,” which, 
at the beginning, was seen “open,” in the hand of the “mighty 
angel come down from heaven” — hence the title of this study. 
In a previous chapter, “a book” was brought to our view. It 
was in “the right hand of him that sat upon the throne,” and it 
was “written within and on the back side,” and “sealed with 
seven seals.” The book thus described is the Divine Word as to 
its internal and its external senses. Its being “sealed with 
seven seals,” shows that its genuine meaning was, then, wholly 
hidden from view. That it was seen in the hand of Him who 
sat upon the throne, points to a time and state of judgment, for 
we are taught that “the Lord . . . hath prepared His throne for 
judgment.” (Ps. ix. 7.) 

In their internal historical sense all these chapters treat of a 
judgment which took place in the World of Spirits near the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. The many, who had lingered in 
that world because the disclosure of the interior quality of their 
lives could not sooner be made without endangering the well- 
being of those among them who were in states of simple-hearted 
good, were now to be subjected to the searching light of genuine 
truth. Hence the loosening of the seals and the opening of the 
Word would result in the opening of the books of their lives, in 
the disclosing of the interiors of their minds, where were indelibly 
engraven the thoughts and intents of their hearts. Thus if we 
turn to the twentieth chapter of the Apocalypse, in which we 
have a concise symbolic picture of the judgment in the World 
of Spirits, we find it said that when “the dead, small and great,” 
came before Him who sat upon the throne, “the books were 
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opened, and another book was opened, which is the book of life ; 
and the dead were judged out of those things which were written 
in the books, according to their works.” (ver. 11, 12.) 

The interior memories of men upon which were impressed the 
experiences of their inner lives — just as the experiences of the 
outward life are inscribed upon the external memory — were the 
books that were opened; and the other Book which was opened 
was the volume of Divine truth. The judgment was according 
to the agreement or disagreement of the books with the Book. 
The books of men and the Book of the Lord were placed side 
by side, “and the dead were judged out of those things which 
were written in the books according to their works.” 

In the gospels we are repeatedly told that judgment is to be 
executed by the Son of Man; and when the people present with 
Him once asked the Lord directly, “‘ Who is this Son of Man?” 
the answer which He gave, while to superficial view it may have 
seemed irrelevant, was both exact and complete ; for He said : — 


Yet a little while is the light with you. Walk while ye have the light, lest 
darkness come upon you. , (JOHN xii. 35.) 


It is “the light with us” — the light which comes to each one 
of us from the Source of light — that must judge us, for that is 
the light which we have followed, or refused to follow, and the 
only light which can be placed beside the life as a measure of the 
quality of our works. 

In the fifth chapter, the book held in the right hand of Him 
that sat upon the throne, was a book sealed with seven seals. In 
the chapter immediately before us the book in the hand of the 
mighty angel is called “a little book,” and it is “open.” In 
both instances “the book” is the Word, in the one case the 
Word as to its entirety, in the other case the word as to a specific 
doctrine, whence it is called, relatively, “a 4¢t/e book.” This 
specific doctrine is the doctrine of the Lord — “that He is the 
God of heaven and earth, and that His Human is Divine” 
(Apocalypse Revealed, 469). The doctrine of the Lord is a dis- 
tinct and specific doctrine, yet it underlies and permeates the 
entire Word. 

For the Lord was “the Word made flesh,” and in putting off 
His fleshly externals He parted with nothing of His essential 
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Humanity. Hence, when after His crucifixion— after He had 
laid aside His material form — He walked with two of His dis- 
ciples from Jerusalem to Emmaus, we are told that, — 


Beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning himself. (LUKE xxiv. 27.) 


One by one the seals had been loosed from the book which 
was seen in the hand of him who sat upon the throne, and, as 
a consequence, judgment had followed. For as truth is dis- 
closed, evil is also unveiled. As the light shines it reveals the 
quality of that upon which it falls. The Lord says of the judg- 
ment which transpired when He came in the flesh : — 


If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had not had sin: but now 
they have no cloak for their sin. (JOHN xv. 22.) 


It was the Lamb —the Lord in His Divine Human, by which 
He reaches down to men, making Himself apprehensible to them 
and His presence effective in saving them from the power of the 
evil which they faithfully shun—who had come and taken the 
Book out of the hand of Him who sat upon the throne. And 
now He speaks, and evil and sin are uncloaked. The loosing 
of the final seal was signalized by a series of trumpet-toned 
utterances of divine truth. There were seven of them, this num- 
ber signifying their completeness and corresponding to the stages 
of man’s spiritual creation, and also of his degeneration. All 
the earlier of these utterances must recall to us the prophetic 
words in Isaiah : — 


Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and show my people 
their transgression, and the house of Jacob their sins. (Iviii. 1.) 


And also those other prophetic words found in the twenty- 
fourth chapter of Matthew : — 
And he shall send his angels, with a great sound of a trumpet, and they 


shall gather together his elect from the four winds, from one end of heaven 
to the other. (ver. 31.) 


The voice of divine truth descends with startling power into 
those fictitious heavens in the world of spirits which the evil have 
built up, laying open their corrupt quality, and gathering out of 
them “the elect,” the genuinely heavenly minded, who, now that 
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the true character of their associates is disclosed, are ready and 
glad to be withdrawn from their influence and power. 
Six angels have sounded their trumpets — six messages of 
searching truth have gone forth — when what is treated of in the 
tenth chapter transpires. The seventh message is yet to come, 
and that is to be a message of peace and rest — of holiness or 
wholeness — as the number seven in its unperverted sense always 
signifies. Thus we are told in the next chapter that, — 
The seventh angel sounded; and there were great voices in heaven saying, 


The kingdoms of this world are become our Lord’s and His Christ’s; and 
He shall reign forever and ever. (ver. 15.) 


What lies between the sounding of the sixth and seventh trum- 
pets we may regard as preparatory for the latter, as leading 
up to and making way for that consummation of the descent of 
heavenly truth when it can be said : — 


The kingdoms of this world are become our Lord’s and His Christ’s; and 
He shall reign forever and ever. 


With this thought in mind, let us seek to view the teaching of 
the tenth chapter a little more in detail. 

The mighty angel come down from heaven, clothed with a 
cloud, a rainbow upon his head, and his face as it were the sun, 
and his feet as pillars of fire, represents the Lord. The Lord is 
always represented by the Angel of His presence. It is thus that 
He accommodates Himself to the finite states of men. 

In the song recorded in the seventh chapter as sung by the 
angels who fell before the throne in the midst of which had been 
seen the Lamb, they said : — 

Amen: Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and 
power, and might, be unto our God, forever and ever. Amen. 

The seventh ascription here applied to the Lord is “ might.” 
And now, in preparation for the descent of the seventh message 
of divine truth, the Lord is revealed by “another mighty angel.” 
He is encompassed by a cloud. The cloud arises from the 
natural minds of men, just as material clouds come from the 
earth and not from the sun. But as we permit the Lord to act 
upon these clouds they are broken and scattered, and descend in 
gentle, refreshing showers upon the mind. We have but to heed 
the Lord’s call, — 
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Give ear, O ye heavens, and I will speak; and hear, O earth, the words of 
my mouth ; 


to realize the truth of the promise which follows : — 


My doctrine shall drop as the rain, my speech shall distil as the dew, as the 
small rain upon the tender herb, and as the showers upon the grass. (DEuT. 
Xxxii. I, 2.) 


And then, through the broken clouds, we see the Lord’s face 
“as it were the sun,” and there is a rainbow upon His head. 
The Lord is seen according to the states of those to whom He 
is revealed, and as the light which proceeds from Him rests upon 
states of loving obedience He appears with a rainbow upon His 
head. It is the bow in the cloud which makes the covenant that 
subsists between those who do the commandments and Him who 
speaks them. Of the nature of this covenant we read in the 
gospel as given through John: — 


He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me; and he that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him 
and will manifest myself to him. (xiv. 21.) 


It is this manifestation of the Lord to sincere and obedient 
souls that is represented by the mighty angel, and so He was seen 
with “a rainbow upon His head.” For as the Lord’s covenant 
of truth with men becomes through their reciprocal obedience a 
covenant of life, not only is the face of Him who was first re- 
vealed as a stern law-giver seen to be radiant with infinite love, 
but the hard, repellant appearance of His clouded precepts is 
transformed, as the sun of His presence dissolves the clouds, 
into the warm and many-hued aspects of a kindly and beautiful 
wisdom which encircles His head as with a rainbow. 

And in perfect harmony with the other representative features 
of the Lord’s appearance as a mighty angel, His feet are de- 
scribed ‘as pillars of fire.” The feet support the head and the 
body, carrying these forward to the realization of the active uses 
of life. And in this representative picture of the Lord as accom- 
plishing the judgment, we see not only His radiant face, but His 
‘glowing feet also. The love that is in the face is in the feet like- 
wise. It makes the place of His feet glorious (Isa. lx. 13). It 
renders the going forth of His providence beautiful to behold, 
and we are led to exclaim : — 
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How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace; that bringeth good tidings of good, that pub- 
lisheth salvation; that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth. (Isa. lii. 7.) 

The beautiful feet of the Lord are here closely connected with 
His proclamation of peace and salvation, and His announce- 
ment, “ Thy God reigneth.” And in the opening words of the 
chapter under consideration we have the glowing feet of the 
mighty angel intimately associated with the declaration which is 
soon to be made : — 


The kingdoms of this world are become our Lord’s and His Christ’s: and 
He shall reign forever and ever. 

In the exposition of these words, given in the “ Apocalypse 
Explained,” 597, the two great commandments are quoted as 
illustrating the significance of the feet of the mighty angel. The 
Lord summed up the precepts of divine truth, when He was 
manifest in the flesh, in the commandments which inculcate 
love to the Lord and the neighbor. And it was by fulfilling the 
precepts thus summarized that He made His Humanity divine. 
The humanity taken from men was capable only of selfish and 
worldly affections. By Himself keeping the commandments, by 
resisting the temptations which the presence of the loves of self 
and the world brought to Him, He expelled the infirm qualities 
of these loves, and brought down into the place occupied by 
them the loves involved in the two great commandments. The 
loves of self and the world still remained as human capacities, 
but they became “ pillars of fire.” They took on the quality of 
the divinity which caused His face to shine as the sun. These 
loves became consecrated loves, into which the divine love of 
saving men could enter and find new and fuller expression. 
Thus He who said at the beginning : — 


I came down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of Him 
that sent me; (JOHN vi. 38.) 


could say at the end: — 


I have glorified thee on the earth; I have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do. And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, 
with the glory which I had with thee before the world was. (JOHN xvii. 4. 5.) 


The loves of self and the world “ were” — they existed with 
the Lord — that they might be glorified and become the divine 
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natural support of the glory which was “before the world was.” 
And the loves thus glorified were represented by the feet of the 
mighty angel seen “as pillars of fire.” 

To “the elect,” which the sound of the trumpet was now to 
gather together, the appearance of the mighty angel was, as it 
were, a literal realization of the words already quoted : — 

How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings . . . that proclaimeth salvation; that saith to Zion, Thy God reigneth. 

For these are they who have followed the Lord in the regener- 
ation, who have walked “in the light,” and whose own feet re- 
flect its beautiful glow. 

The mighty angel set his right foot upon the sea and his left 
foot upon the earth. Thus the whole earth is seen beneath the 
Lord’s feet. But by the earth is meant the church, because the 
earth exists for heaven, to produce a heaven of angels, and so it 
exists for the church, as the church is the instrumentality for 
preparing men for heaven. Here it is a time of judgment that 
is described. ‘The church has come to an end, and a new church 
is to be built up. And the building of the church by the Lord, 
involves that He has a footing, a place upon which His feet may 
rest during the work of judgment, and of the raising up of a new 
church. Such a footing is found in the remnant which the con- 
summated church affords. That the mighty angel stood, with 
the little book open in his hand, with one foot on the sea and 
one upon the land, points to the Lord’s finding a resting place for 
His feet, and hence for His activities with the simple good, with 
the “Johns,” who represent love in act, love in the life, and of 
whom He really spoke when He said of the beloved disciple : — 


If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? (JOHN xxi. 22.) 


Among these “ Johns” there was some love of the Lord, and 
some love of the neighbor, and so the mighty angel could find 
a footing —the Lord as the Word, the truth, could find a standing 
place, whence to utter His voice, and from which to give into the 
hand of John, as representing the remnant, the little book con- 
taining the essential doctrine of the New Church now to be 
established. This was done in the world of spirits when the 
Lord “sent forth into the whole spiritual world His twelve dis- 
ciples to preach the gospel that the Lord Jesus Christ reigns ” 
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(True Christian Religion, 791). And it was done in the natural 
world when Swedenborg was commissioned to publish the same 
truth to men. 

The mighty angel had his right foot upon the sea and his left 
foot upon the earth. The sea as outside the land represents 
those in more external states, and the earth those in more in- 
ternal states. When falsity holds sway, as it does when the 
church comes to an end, then there is more good with those who 
have not confirmed themselves by thought and study in these 
false ideas, but who are in the simple externals of religion to 
which they are sincerely faithful. Such are in the good of life, 
and so are to a greater degree in simple states of love to the 
Lord, and a confiding trust in His care. Hence it is with these 
that the Lord’s new revelation of Himself finds its chief resting 
place, gains its firmest footing. ‘“He set his right foot upon 
the sea.” 

And now it is said that the mighty angel “cried with a loud 
voice, as when a lion roareth; and when he had cried, seven 
thunders uttered their voices.” The giving of the new evangel 
has two aspects. It marks an end and also a beginning. In 
view of the end there is lamentation. The cry of the loud voice 
of the mighty angel heard as the roaring of a lion vividly sets 
forth the deep grief of the Lord that there should be any who in 
the day of their judgment should turn away from His truth. It 
is but a reecho of those words of tender lamentation uttered at 
the period of a previous judgment when the Lord said : — 









O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killest the prophets, and stonest them that 
are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not. 
(MATT. xxiii. 37.) 









There is grief with the Lord that there are any who “ would 
not” be gathered under the protecting wings of His infinitely 
wise love. And that this grief was shared by all the heavens 
appears from the words, “and when He had cried seven thunders 
uttered their voices.” But this cry which reverberated through 
the heavens and was heard by some as thunder, was but a new 
revelation of the love which was to bring life to those who would 
receive it. These two aspects of the cry of the mighty angel 
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are brought out with wonderful clearness in the treatment of a 
like subject in the book of Joel, where we read : — 


The Lord also shall roar out of Zion, and utter His voice from Jerusalem ; 
and the heavens and the earth shall shake; but the Lord will be the hope of 
His people, and the strength of the children of Israel. (iii. 16.) 


In the love that can grieve and lament over the failure of any 
to share its joy, is the sure hope of His people, and the support- 
ing strength of those who will to be His children. 

And now John, as representing the remnant — as representing 
those who, from being in the simple good of life, were eager to 
apply these truths to their own lives, and to make them known 
to others that they might do the same — was about to write. But 
he heard a voice from heaven saying to him: “Seal up those 
things which the seven thunders uttered, and write them not.” 

The time had not yet come for them to be disclosed. In the 
world of spirits the dragon must be cast out, a separation must 
be brought about between those whose faith seemed to make 
them heavenly, but whose lives were unheavenly, and the simple 
good who must be released from the power of the dragon before 
they could be instructed. 

And the command to seal up these things points also to the 
truth of a more general application, that these things will be 
essentially sealed up, however clearly they may be proclaimed to- 
those whose lives present no open page upon which they can 
be inscribed. And yet the truth is extant, the seven thunders. 
have uttered their voices, the heavens are cooperating with the 
Lord’s new unfolding of Himself to men, and His word is always. 
waiting fulfilment. Ever may we hear Him saying : — 


Behold [see] I stand at the door and knock; if any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, I will come in to him and will sup with him and he with 
me. (REV. iii. 20.) 


We need not dwell at length upon the solemn attestation 
of the mighty angel, that “time” should be no longer. The 
oath from the mouth of the Lord is but the going forth of the 
eternal and inevitable truth —the truth that coheres with the 
inmost character of Him who stands as the source of all life, 
all truth, all power — Him “ Who is, Who was, and Who is to 
come, the Almighty.” (chap. i. 8.) 
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There is even an aspect of literal truthfulness in the startling 
announcement of the angel. The end of the church would be 
the end of time, the end of the natural world, were there not a 
new church to be raised up in the place of that which has reached 
its consummation. As the earth exists for the church—for the 
heaven which the church has in view — if the church were utterly 
to fail, the earth must come to an end, and time indeed be “no 
longer.” 


Except the Lord of hosts had left unto us a very small remnant, we should 
have been as Sodom, and we should have been like unto Gomorrah. (ISA. 


i. 9.) 


But as there are “Johns” who can tarry until the Lord comes, 
and who are ready to take the little book out of the angel’s hand 
and to eat it, this catastrophe is ever averted. 

And so we come to the final and the central teaching of the 
chapter. 

John was told to take the little book and eat it up, and it would 
be in his mouth sweet-as honey, and in his belly bitter. Divine 
truth does not dissemble, it does not withhold from us the hard 
and trying aspects of the way to the attainment of heaven and 
the heavenly life. But it is to be carefully noted that John, as 
the representative of earnest, obedient souls, goes to the angel 
and says, “ Give me the little book.” The little book tells us of 
the Lord, of His entrance into our humanity, of His meeting the 
temptations which that humanity brought to him, of His resist- 
ing His “ own will” that He might not only do the will of Him 
that sent him, but that He might love to do that will, might 
make it His own will, yet with no thought of its being His “ own 
will.” And so it tells us how, tempted in all points like as we 
are, yet without sin, the Lord, by little and little, put off the in- 
firmities of the earthly humanity and brought down onto the 
very plane which they had occupied the divinity which dwelt 
within Him, thus becoming the express image of the Father — 
His full and eternal manifestation. He would have us follow 
Him in the regeneration. He would have us transcribe the little 
book into our own lives, so that when the books of our interior 
lives are opened they shall be found to harmonize with what is 
written in the little book. And John’s coming to the angel and 
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saying, “‘Give me the little book,” shows the ready and willing 
it response of those whom John represents to this reaching out of 
the Lord’s truth. 

i John ate the little book. He took and appropriated the con- 
tents of it. The significance of this is beautifully set forth in 
the words of the one hundred and nineteenth Psalm : — 





I have not departed from thy judgments ; for thou hast taught me. 

1] How sweet are thy words unto my taste! sweeter than honey to my mouth: 
Through thy precepts I get understanding: therefore I hate every false 
3 


way. (ver. 102-104.) 














But the appropriation of the truths of the little book brings 
into the interior life a bitterness like that which the Lord experi- 
enced in undergoing what is written in it. Hence He says: — 










If any one wills to come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross daily, and follow me. 

For whosoever wills to save his life shall lose it; but whosoever wills to 
lose his life for my sake, the same shall save it. (LUKE ix. 23, 24.) 


The words that were sweet in the mouth — in the pious utter- 
ance and the quiet contemplation — in the midst of the effort to 
assimilate them into the life prove bitter and peace-destroying. 
When the Lord said to His disciples : -— 


Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you; 










He uttered a truth of like significance to that here taught rep- 
resenting the little book. And we are told that many of them 
when they heard it, said : — 


This is a hard saying; who can hear it? 


And it is added : — 


From that time many of his disciples went back, and walked no more with 
him. (JOHN vi. 53, 60, 66.) 










Thus the Lord’s word respecting the eating of His flesh and 
the drinking of His blood wrought a judgment and separation 
among His followers like to that which was accomplished by the 
appearance of the little book in the hand of the angel. To all 
but John its sayings were sealed up. To him, as representing 
not only the remnant, but the elect also, it could remain open, 
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and by him it could be eaten. For “the elect” were they who 
“came out of great tribulation, and had washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” They had waged 
to the end the bitter conflict against their unheavenly loves and 
had gained the victory, and now when the books of their lives 
were brought in contact with the little book open, they could still 
say, as the after utterance and outcome of a searching experi- 
ence : — 


How sweet are thy words unto my taste! sweeter than honey to my mouth. 
Through thy precepts I get understanding; therefore I hate every false 
way. 


W. H. M. 





THE GREEK LEXICON USED BY SWEDENBORG. 


Mr. C. B. Brace, of Birmingham, England, has in his posses- 
sion the Greek lexicon which belonged to Swedenborg. Its title 
is: — 


Lexicon Graeco-Latinum, seu Epitome Thesauri Graecae Linguae ab 
Henrico Stephano constructi, quae hactenus sub nomine Joh. Scapulae pro- 
diit. Ebroduni, 1623. 

Greek-Latin Lexicon or Epitome of the Thesaurus of the Greek Language 
compiled by Henry Stephens, which has hitherto gone under the name of 
John Scapula. Yverdon [Switzerland], 1623. 


The book has the signatures of Jesper Swedberg, dated 5 May, 
1674, and Em. Swedberg, dated 14 Sept., 1700, both written on 
the title page. Two pages are missing but have been supplied 
in manuscript. It is said that there are some marginal notes 
like those in the margin of Swedenborg’s Bible. 

A copy of this edition has been examined in the library of 
Harvard University. It isa small quarto, very closely printed 
in fine type and uses many abbreviations, so that it would now 
seem an exceedingly difficult book to use. 

Swedenborg evidently received the book from his father, who 
at the date, 1674, was about twenty years old. The son was 
only thirteen when he came into possession of it. The family 
was then living at Upsala, where he seems to have had all of his 
school life. He was graduated from the University in 1709. 

The fact that Swedenborg knew his Greek as he knew his 
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Latin, has been well known. He did not learn the Hebrew un- 
til he entered upon the study of the Scriptures in middle life, 
and he makes a multitude of references to the Hebrew in his 
writings, but he had long known Greek and makes but little ref- 
erence to it. 

The marginal notes will receive examination in due time. 


T. F. W. 





THE PLACE OF THE LAST JUDGMENT. 


In the work on the “ Last Judgment,” 69, we find the state- 
ment : — 

The “first heaven” [named in REv. xxi. 1,] was composed of all 
those upon whom the Last Judgment was effected; it was not effected upon 
those who were in hell, nor upon those who were in heaven, nor upon those 
who were in the world of spirits — regarding which, see the work on “ Heaven 
and Hell,” 421-520; nor upon any one still living; but only upon those who 
made for themselves an image of heaven, the largest part of whom were 
upon mountains and rocks. It is they who were meant by the Lord, by the 
goats whom He placed on His left hand. (MATTY. xxv.) 

This statement that the judgment did not take place in 
heaven, nor in hell, nor in the world of spirits, troubles some 
readers because they are accustomed to think of these three 
divisions as constituting the whole spiritual world; and so they 
do, as all the teachings in regard to the spiritual world declare. 
Moreover we are always taught that judgment takes place in the 
world of spirits, as the intermediate state into which all come 
after death, and from which they pass to heaven or hell. Thus 
“ Apocalypse Revealed,” 784, says : — 

Every man after death, first comes into the world of spirits which is in the 
midst between heaven and hell, and there he is prepared either for heaven or 
for hell, every one according to his life in the world. 

Again we read of that world, that it is like a forum, into which 
all are gathered, and like the stomach in which all foods are col- 
lected (Apocalypse Revealed, 791). And in n. 866 of the same 
work we find the statement, that the judgment took place “ upon 
those who were in that world, and not upon those who were in 
heaven nor upon those who were in hell.” 

In view of these broad declarations, how can that in “Last 
Judgment,” 69, be understood ? 
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The explanation is simple. Generally speaking, judgment does 
occur in the world of spirits, but at the particular time of which 
the work on the “Last Judgment” treats, the lowest heaven 
itself had been so invaded by those not yet judged, that the 
judgment was effected in that “first heaven,” or “former 
heaven,” as it is often called. The very passage in question, 
“Last Judgment,” 69, describes those who constituted this “ first 
heaven,” of Rev. xxi. 1, and graphic accounts of it are given at 
length in hundreds of passages descriptive of the judgment. 
“« Apocalypse Explained,” 702, very clearly describes the scene 
of the judgment : — 


In the spiritual world, by which both the heavens and the hells are meant, 
the order is such that the heavens are like expanses one above another, and 
beneath the heavens is the world of spirits, and beneath this, the hells one 
below another. The world of spirits is intermediate. . . . Because the Lord 
does evil to no one, but good to all, He permitted those who had liveda 
moral and apparently spiritual life in externals from culture and custom in 
the world, although they were inwardly in conjunction with hell, to form for 
themselves in the world of spirits, an image of heaven in various places. . . 
But when such fictitious (gvas’) heavens were multiplied to such an extent 
that the influx from the hells began to prevail over the influx from the 
heavens, and the lowest heaven which was in conjunction with those heavens, 
began to be injured, then the Last Judgment drew nigh. 


This shows how “ Last Judgment,” 69, is to be understood. 
Its negative statements mean that no one of the orderly divisions 
of the spiritual world was exactly the scene of the “ Last Judg- 
ment,” for it was wrought upon those who had, as it were, as- 
cended out of the world of spirits near to the lowest heaven, 
and who were in mercy tolerated there, until such toleration 
would work harm, and then it was terminated. These fictitious 
heavens are meant by the “mountains and rocks” of REv. vi. 
16, as is set forth in “ Apocalypse Explained,” 411. 


T. RoW. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


IMMORTALITY.* 


WE are taught that a belief in the life after death is of great 
importance for salvation, for without this recognition of continued 
existence there can be no grasp of the meaning and purpose of 
life in this world, and yet how often do we find men and women 
expressing doubts if not distinct denial of it, and frequently pro- 
fessing Christians speak of it as ‘“‘only a hope.” The founding 
of the Ingersoll Lectureship at Harvard, then, had in view a 
great, if not increasing, need. It provides that one lecture shall 
be delivered every year on “The Immortality of Man,” by either 
a clergyman or layman. The choice of the lecturer is not to be 
limited to any one religious denomination. The publication and 
distribution of the lecture each year is also provided for. Dr. 
George A. Gordon, Prof. William James, and President Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler have been the lecturers in the past. 

Professor Royce bases his argument upon a well-known doc- 
trine of the New Church, the Maximus Homo, although he 
derives it doubtless from an entirely different source. From 
Plato down this doctrine has been suggested, and has been im- 
plied in all idealism, although never completely and rationally 
set forth until by Swedenborg. Professor Royce does not reach 
this clearness of conception nor this completeness of conclusion, 
although he travels constantly and logically towards it. He be- 
gins by defining the central problem of man’s immortality as a 
question not of the permanence of the human type, but of the 
individual, and then he asks, ‘“‘ What do we mean when we talk of 
an individual man at all?” He devotes his lecture to answering 
this question, for he holds that in defining the individual man we 
define his Immortality. He speaks of the mystery of every life, 
and says : — 





* The Conception of Immortality. The Ingersoll Lecture, 1899. By Jostan 
Royce, Professor of the History of Philosophy at Harvard University. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 16 mo. 91 pp. $1.00. 
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I want to show you that the only solution of this mystery lies in conceiv- 
ing every man as so related to the world and to the very life of God, that in 
order to be an individual at all, a man has to be very much nearer to the 
eternal than in our present life we are accustomed to observe. 


He shows that in order to be an individual a man must be 
different from all the rest of the world of existences or individ- 
uals, This is the deepest truth about every man, the difference 
from every other man which constitutes his individuality. This 
cannot be discovered by any earthly sense ; it belongs not to this 
world, nor this life, although it constantly underlies it. It.is 
known absolutely only to God; it is the expression of God’s 
thought in every man. He says: — 


Of this our true individual life, our present life is a glimpse, a fragment, 
a hint, and in its best moments a visible beginning. That this individual life 
of all of us is not something limited in its temporal expression to the life 
that now we experience, follows from the very fact that here nothing final or 
individual is found expressed. 


He sums up his whole argument as follows : — 


1. The world is a rational whole, a life wherein the divine will is uniquely 
expressed. 

2. Every aspect of the absolute life must therefore be unique with the 
uniqueness of the whole, and must mean something that can only get an in- 
dividual expression. 

3. But in this present life, while we constantly intend and mean to be and 
to love and know individuals, there are, for our present form of conscious- 
ness, no true individuals to be found or expressed with the conscious materials 
now at our disposal. 

4. Yet our life, by virtue of its unity with the divine life, must receive in 
the end a genuinely individual and significant expression. 

5. We men, therefore, to ourselves, as we feel our own strivings within us, 
and to one another as we strive to find one another, and to express ourselves 
to one another, are hints of a real and various individuality that is not now 
revealed to us, and that cannot be revealed in any life which merely assumes 
our present form of consciousness, or which is limited by what we observe 
between our birth and death. 

6. And so, finally, the various and genuine individuality which we are now 
loyally meaning to express, gets, from the absolute point of view, its final and 
conscious expression in a life that, like all life such as idealism recognizes, is 
conscious, and that in its meaning, although not at all necessarily in time or 
in space, is continuous with the fragmentary and flickering existence wherein 
we now see through a glass darkly our relations to God and to the final truth. 


To a New-Churchman there is something pathetic, in the con- 
fession with which the little book closes : — 
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I know not in the least, I pretend not to guess, by what processes this indi- 
viduality of our human life is further expressed, whether through many trib- 
ulations as here, or whether by a more direct road to individual fulfilment 
and peace. I know only that our various meanings, through whatever vicis- 
situdes of fortune, consciously come to what we individually, and God in 
whom alone we are individuals, shall together regard as the attainment of our 
unique place, and of our true relationships both to other individuals and to 
the all-inclusive Individual, God Himself. Further into the occult it is not 
the business of philosophy to go. My nearest friends are already, as we 
have seen, occult enough for me. I wait until this mortal shall put on indi- 
viduality. 

We notice that it is a convenient way of evading a difficulty, 
instead of going bravely at the solution of it, to say, “ Further 
it is not the business of philosophy to go.” If Professor Royce 
had been as willing to learn from Swedenborg as he has been to 
learn from Plato and Kant, he could have gone much further and 
more clearly in his task. Emerson has said that Swedenborg 
was the first philosopher since Plato, and there need be no doubt 
that Kant was greatly indebted to him. He shows that man’s 
individuality lies in the fact that he is created to be a receptacle 
of the life of the Creator, and that the substance of that life is 
love, and the form of it is wisdom, and the purpose of it use to 
others. As God’s life is life itself it is by its very nature im- 
mortal, and man created to be a receptacle of it receives of its 
immortality in its proper functions of love, wisdom, and use, 
although not in the phenomena of time and space. God’s king- 
dom of uses descends into matter in order there to become finited 
—1|limited—and so give to man a consciousness of existence as if 
apart from God in time and space, without which he could not 
have freedom of the will and reason of the understanding wherein 
individuality begins and forever exists. In God, the infinite, these 
uses of infinite love and wisdom exist in infinite variety, there- 
fore every man is created for a different and unique use in His 
eternal kingdom. It is the development of these uses which 
gives progress towards perfection to society and to the individ- 
uals of which society is composed. We behold the beginnings 
of this in this world under the limitations of time and space; 
but soon the progress of it requires the removal of these limita- 
tions. Hence perfected humanity in the least form — the individ- 
ual—and in the greatest form — Maximus Homo — exists in the 
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life after the death and separation of the material body. As has 
been observed by another: “ Man’s regeneration emphasizes and 
develops his individuality and gives intense weight to the Lord’s 
assurance, ‘I go to prepare a place for you.’” 


A MEMoRIAL OF JOHN WORCESTER.* 


In this attractive volume we have a very beautiful and an ex- 
ceedingly fitting memorial of one who was greatly beloved by all 
who knew him. At the beginning of the book stands a striking 
and excellent portrait of Mr. Worcester. Further on appear 
full-page pictures of the home at Newtonville, the church there, 
and the “ Study ” at Intervale, N. H., where on summer Sundays 
was held a quiet service which afforded much-prized rest and 
refreshment to a goodly number of worshippers gathered from 
far and wide. 

The volume takes its title from the last of the seventeen ser- 
mons which make the body of the work. These are prefaced, 
however, by a brief memoir of Mr. Worcester prepared by his 
son, the Rev. William L. Worcester, of Philadelphia. As a com- 
prehensive sketch of a remarkable life, and an affectionate but 
impartial tribute to a father who had become a close companion 
and friend, we feel that this little biography could hardly be ex- 
celled. It certainly contains a great deal in a little space, and 
to those who knew Mr. Worcester well its suggestiveness will 
serve to give it a not inconsiderable expansion. There is much 
in it that we would like to quote, but the following must suffice :— 

It will hardly be supposed by those who have known the self-controlled 
and gentle man, yet it is true, that the boy had a hard struggle with his tem- 
per. An older friend was once talking with him about it, at a loss for some 
means to correct the fault. The boy suggested that a small copy of the 
Testament should be given him to carry in his pocket. It was done, and 
when the enemy of temper came so suddenly that there was not time to read, 
he would find help by feeling of the book in his pocket. Another glimpse 
of the boy’s inner life is given in a remark remembered by the companion to 





* The Promise of Peace: and Other Sermons. By REV. JOHN WORCESTER. 
A memorial volume with biographical sketch, portrait, and other illustra- 
tions. Boston: Massachusetts New-Church Union. 1900. pp. 196. Price, 
$1.00. 
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whom it was made. ‘ James,” he said, “there was a terrible battle in my 
room last night.” “Howso?” “A battle between my will and my under- 
standing, and my understanding conquered.” His young manhood, we are 
told by one who knew him well, was distinguished by a rigid self-control, with 
no tenderness for his own weaknesses and not much for those of others; and 
yet there were those even then who felt that there never was such a sympa- 
thetic friend. 












The discourses which occupy the larger part of the book, while 
everywhere marked by Mr. Worcester’s well-known simplicity 
of style, are never repetitious, even in phrase. In each the truth 
comes to us in new, fresh forms. The first nine make a double 
series under the titles, ‘How God Came to Men,” and “ Going 
i up to Jerusalem.” These bring to us a vivid picture of the 
Lord’s interior life upon earth, viewed ever as the type of what 
we are to seek to realize by following in His footsteps. Thus 
the first series treats distinctively of “The Divine Child,” “ From 
Childhood to Youth,” “ Love’s Great Work”; while the second 
considers in a like way, “Faithfulness in the Heavenly Mar- 
riage,” “Innocence and Humility,” “Welcome to the King,” 
“ At the Table with the Lord,” “Love’s Trial and Victory,” 
‘‘ The Lord’s Eternal Presence.” 

This concise Life of the Lord is followed by most interesting 
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and helpful discourses on, “‘ The Message of the Stars,” “The 
Message of the Flowers,” “One Rule in all the Scriptures,” 
“Loving as the Lord Loves,” “True Marriage and its Joy,” 
“Each Day its Opportunity,” “Good and Evil,” “The Promise 
of Peace.” Appended to each of these seventeen discourses is 
a very brief prayer. 

While Mr. Worcester’s lucid manner of presenting the truth 
is quite familiar to most of our readers, we quote a single pas- 
sage from the body of the work as illustrating his mode of deal- 
ing with a most important subject, which we feel is soon to 
become a crucial one to the religious world about us, the imma- 
nence of the Lord in His Divine Human. It is from the dis- 
course on “ The Lord’s Eternal Presence.” After speaking of 
the way the angels viewed the work done by the Lord when He 
tabernacled in the flesh, he goes on to say : — 



















This is what the life of the Lord meant to the angels and also to men—a 
revelation of the infinite Father in the love and thought of a human life; 
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a presence of thought so clear and luminous that none could gainsay it, so 
wise that it was the very Way of life; a presence of love so gentle that every 
child could climb up into its arms, so pure and good that every heart was en- 
nobled and blessed by receiving it. It was the actual presence of the Heav- 


enly Father, with power to enlighten, protect, and bless every one of His 
children. 


And His resurrection meant to all, that this presence of the Heavenly 
Father is an eternal presence, a presence that would be perpetually calling to 
the remembrance of angels and men, all things that He had said and done, 
that would ever make their hearts burn within them while He opened to them 
the Scriptures, that would give them power to resist evil and to bring help 
and strength to those who were oppressed by it. For the glorified Lord is the 
power of the right hand of God, the Divine presence itself with men. And 
whoever believes in Him, and suffers his life to be cleansed by His teachings, 
will be led by Him into new life —a childlike life of innocence and gentle- 
ness and self-forgetfulness, protected from evil, and blessed with love and 
light and peace from the Lord. For this is His kingdom, the kingdom of 
heaven. 


We earnestly bespeak a wide circulation for this beautiful little 
volume, for we are sure that it will bring delight and help to all 
who value spiritual truth as an aid to simple and genuine living. 


And we are quite certain, moreover, that where it is once read, it 
will be read again. 


PoLiTiIcAL GROWTH OF THE CENTURY.* 


THE central purpose and result of the Lord’s second coming, 
was the rescue of human freedom in spiritual affairs, and its 
preservation and extension by means of enlightened reason. 
Parallel with this, on a lower plane, and as a consequence of it, 
have come the gift of human freedom in political affairs and its 
extension by means of popular education. To trace the history 
of the latter has been Mr. Sears’s untertaking, and he has accom- 
plished it admirably. 

The fact that he is a New-Churchman may account for the 
turning of his mind in this direction. It cannot have failed to 
add much to his enjoyment and enlightenment in the work. He 


* An Outline of Political Growth in the Nineteenth Century. By EDMUND 
HAMILTON SEARS, A. M., Principal of Mary Institute, Saint Louis. New 
York and London: The Macmillan Company. 1900. 616 pages. Price, 
$3.00. 
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is ason and namesake of the late Rev. E. H. Sears, whose wri- 
tings are so deeply valued in and beyond our church, especially 
the one entitled, “The Fourth Gospel, the Heart of Christ.” 
Mr. Sears inherits his father’s clear insight and large grasp, to- 
gether with that lucid, concise, and beautiful diction which makes 
the reading of his book on this important and instructive subject 
a recreation. 

In his preface he speaks of the achievements of the nineteenth 
century in art, literature, and science, and then says : — 

Science has effected stupendous changes; but so too have the revolutions 
in politics been far-reaching and momentous. It is largely through those 
revolutions that the human mind has been emancipated, deadening tyranny 
abolished, and science allowed to work its beneficent reforms. It would 
therefore appear that the political progress of the century has been of a vital 
and fundamental character, and that the successive triumphs of popular in- 
stitutions cannot but form a profoundly interesting story. 

It is just that story that is recorded in the following pages. Wherever the 
people have taken the government into their own hands, or forced a recogni- 
tion, however imperfect, of theirchartered rights, they have been included in 
this brief account of political growth and progress. . . . Among the progress- 
ive nations, all historic events have in the end a political significance, for out 
of them arises the whole framework of government and constitutional life. 
.. + Accordingly, the present treatise deals with all the varied events and 
happenings that make up the story of a nation’s life. 

This is the peculiar success of the book, that it is not merely 
an outline of history, but is a treatise discovering the political 
significance of events, and showing their progressive relations 
and effects in the evolution of free government in the various 
countries of the earth. It is ably done, with no waste of words, 
in a judicial and non-partisan spirit. It would be interesting to 
cite examples of this, explaining the slow growth of democracy 
in France, or showing the results of the war with China in stim- 
ulating its already rapid growth in Japan, or the influence of 
England’s conquest of India, and forcing of the opium traffic in 
China, upon the status of European powers in the Orient. We 
must be content with a brief extract concerning our own late war 
with Spain. After noticing the division of opinion upon the 
question of constitutional right to annex and rule distant coun- 
tries, he says : — 

The attempt to govern distant countries, separated from the Republic by 
thousands of miles of sea, is at best a hazardous one. It can be made thor- 
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oughly successful only by securing for all branches of the government service, 
men of integrity and proved ability. If the control of these distant territo- 
ries falls into the hands of political adventurers who are rewarded with office 
because of their devotion to the party in power, the most unfortunate conse- 
quences must follow. For in that case, instead of setting so-called inferior 
peoples an example of good government, the Republic would only invite their 
just and indignant censure. 


This is but a fragment of the presentation of one aspect of 
our country’s progress. Every administration is considered, from 
that of Washington to that of McKinley, and the development of 
the Republic skilfully traced through all its political experiences, 
until finally the opportunities and perils of the present appear. 


The Republic, with all its prosperity, has encountered grave dangers in the 
past; it may encounter still graver dangers in the future. Even now it ex- 
emplifies the truth of this utterance [of President Eliot]: “ Every democracy 
the world has ever known has exhibited two dangerous tendencies, one to 
materialism, and the other to tyranny by the majority.” ... And so polit- 
ical purity is ground between the upper and nether millstones. The rule of 
the majority means the tyranny of crude and undisciplined minds; while the 
Tule of the few means the tyranny of insensate and insatiate greed. . . . 

Accordingly, the patriotit citizen cannot afford to become self-complacent 
or inactive. In spite of its defects, he may reasonably regard his country as 
the best to live in in the world; but he has also to see that he can only keep 
it so by untiring and strenuous endeavor. Great, therefore, is the responsi- 
bility that rests upon the American people. A great democracy could hardly 
be built upon better foundations than have been laid in the United States, 
and the failure of the Republic would bea disastrous blow to the cause of 
constitutional liberty. It is for the patriots of the land to prevent such a 
calamity, and “highly resolve that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


While the book begins with the French Revolution as herald- 
ing the new era of political freedom, and shows how the waves 
of this new influence have swept over every civilized country, 
modifying and transforming its government, yet when we have 
read the volume through, we are impressed with the fact that 
the divine influence of this new era, centers and rises to the 
greatness of its might in our own beloved land, that its decisive 
battles with evil must be fought here, and that the responsibility 
for a wise and self-sacrificing service, and for the fulfilment of a 
great destiny, lies here. With this realization should come a 
deeper appreciation of the benefits of, and a fuller sense of grat- 
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itude for, the blessings of the new religion which lies at the 
heart of this national progress and greatness, and a firmer con- 
secration to its service. 

' Mr. Sears calls attention to the fact that the countries which 

he has grouped and classified as participants in this political 

progress of the nineteenth century, do not altogether comprise a 

half of the earth’s surface. 

















Democracy, therefore, has still vast fields before it to enter and subdue. 
But it is a significant fact that the races possessing the greatest genius for 
government are continually extending their jurisdiction over new territory, 
and thus bringing new lands into the political arena of the world. .. . When 
we consider the vast areas that have been added to civilization during the 
last hundred years, we may well question whether a history of political 
growth in the twentieth century will not include nearly all the countries in the 
world. 














Then will the way be open for the fulfilment of prophecy : 
“The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.” (ISA. xi. 9.) 

A statement of existing conditions of territory, population, and 
government follows the story of each country. A good index 
and an extended bibliography of works relating to the history of 
modern democracy and kindred subjects, add to the value of the 
work for the student. 





















Victor SERENUS.* 


Tus is not only “a story of the Pauline Era,” but one in 
which Paul — or “ Saulus,” as he is called to the end — figures 
as a leading character, not less prominent, indeed, than the ideal 
personage, “ Victor Serenus.” Mr. Wood has made a careful 
i study of the historical period which his book covers, and he de- 
i scribes it with much faithfulness of detail. Moreover he wields 
both a graphic and a gracefel pen and makes his story thoroughly 
interesting. Vivid pictures are given us of the persecutions 
waged under the leadership of Saulus, and the simple, earnest 
life of the early Christian disciples, among whom Saulus later 
found his place, is set forth in attractive and winning guise. 















* Victor Serenus. A Story of the Pauline Era. By Henry Woop. Author 
of “Ideal Suggestion,” “Edward Burton,” etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1900, 
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But when the author comes to deal with the more interior as- 
pects of his subject, we find need to be on our guard. While 
often using terms and expressions familiar to us, we soon discern 
the fact that they have a significance to him quite different from 
that which we are wont to give them. For example, in seeking 
to explain the character of the “ New Faith,” and the results of 
its presence, he speaks as follows : — 

The divine, unchangeable Perfection had not changed or improved in the 
“ pouring out” of the Spirit, but human receptivity was newly and voluntarily 
opened. Religion, as a spiritual life, introduces a practical oneness with, and 
reenforcement of, divinity in man, which fruits in “wonderful works” as a 
natural and orderly articulation. The bestowment of spiritual favor on the 
Godward side can never be less than full and perfect, else there would be 
variableness and uncertainty. Law, which is divine method, is as reliable in 
the spiritual as the material realm; and the same compliance with its orderly 
activity and employment will forever bring like results. The “signs that 
follow them who believe” will never fail, but belief in this sense signifies a 
spiritual understanding deeper than mere intellectual assent. A renewal of 
the marvellous “ works” of the Primitive Church will come whenever a like 
spiritual dominance over external conditions is gained. Chronology changes 
no law of being. The divine economy, being eternally perfect, is not subject 
to the wavering moods of human vacillation. They must conform to it and 
not it to them. Then, as man comes into at-one-ment with divine laws and 
forces, he is backed by their energy and commands their accomplishments. 
The New Dispensation was new only to the awareness of men. The varia- 


tion of personal standpoint makes a seeming movement of the whole divine 
order. 


This extract reveals both the strength and the weakness of the 
author’s position. There is a setting forth of genuine, subjective 
truths with terseness and force. But there is an entire failure 
to recognize the objective realities which are necessary to make 
these truths complete and tangible. We are repeatedly told of 
the “divinity in man,” but no word comes to aid us to a real 
and helpful view of a divinity without man. The incarnation — 
the reaching down of God to men — the entrance into their con- 
ditions through a humanity taken from them, and the lifting up 
of that humanity so that it could become the Lord’s perpetual 
tabernacle with men, enabling Him to be “their God and they 
His people’ — this has no place in the author’s philosophy. 

In answer to the question of one whom he was instructing, 
“ Hath any man yet filled to the full the divine measure of which 
thou hast spoken?” Victor Serenus is made to reply : — 
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“Yea, there hath been a Man of Nazareth, of Judea, born a Hebrew, who 
recognized the perfect human divinity. He is the Ideal, not only for his 
own nation, but for all the world, whether Greek, Roman, Jew, Barbarian, or 
Scythian! He knew the inmost oneness of God and man, because he knew 
himself as he was.” 


But later when the question is raised, ‘ Have all men the same 
divinity ?” his answer is : — 


“ All in their real being are sons of God, but being ignorant of their son- 
ship, have not unfolded it into outward manifestation. It is like a seed, con- 
taining life, but not yet quickened into outward form and fruitfulness. Man 
is only perfected as man, in the degree that he expresses God.” 


And as there is this commingling of divinity and humanity 
upon the same plane of life, so is there a like commingling of 
spirit and matter. Hence we have matter distinctly defined as 
“spirit in its crudest manifestation.” 

As interesting and significant examples of the author’s applica- 
tion of this naturalistic philosophy, we give his account, first, of 
the conversion of Saulus, and, second, of a miracle wrought by 
the latter in conjunction with Victor Serenus. The picture of 
Saulus’s conversion is preceded by some record of inner experi- 
ences of which we quote but the culmination : — 


It seemed as though Titanic forces within the soul of Saulus were battling 
for its possession, with varying victory and defeat. What direction will this 
tremendous soul-force finally take? An Inner Spirit was expanding which 
threatened to burst the bonds and standards of the outer world. Education, 
religion, custom, and ceremonial obligation quivered in the balance. 

Damascus, the beautiful city of the East, was now in the immediate fore- 
ground. But with all its loveliness, it stood forth as the embodiment of 
continued persecution and death. That shaft pierced between the joints of the 
soul’s armor and went home. Saulus was struck through and through by a 
shock of spiritual electricity. The overstrained tension of the bond which 
held him to the old, snapped under the stress of the terrible vision. 

The flame of the /zner Spirit which so long had smoldered, burst forth, 
consuming the outer shell of “ wood, hay, and stubble! ” 

The Voice which so often had struggled in vain for a hearing, echoed and 
reechoed in tones of thunder! 

There was an overshadowing Presence ! 

The /nner Christ in all his beauty was photographed by flashlight upon the 
soul of Saulus! . . . Like the “ pure in heart,” Saulus saw Gop! ... 

The Divine found another channel for manifestation in the Human, making 
plain their intrinsic and ideal Oneness ! 
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The sudden enlargement of the soul of Saulus almost rent the tenement 
~of clay. 

Sense, time, and place were obliterated ! 

The PERSECUTOR was dead! 

The APosTLE had been born! 


The account of the miracle reveals the same failure to fathom 
the nature of evil, and the condition of those who freely choose 
and adopt it, which is manifest throughout the volume. The first 
subject of miraculous power is a Roman noble who is obsessed 
by an evil spirit, which Saulus addresses as follows : — 

“Thou foul and wicked spirit! in the name of the same ever-present Christ 


that had full and visible manifestation through Jesus of Nazareth, I command 
thee to come out of him.” 


At this point, Victor Serenus suggests that the evil spirit is 
also “bound and in torment,” and “needs release, even as the 
Roman.” To this Saulus assents, and then Serenus enters into 
a conversation with the demon in the course of which he ad- 
dresses him thus : — 


“ Behold, as thou hast possessed this man’s organism, hatred, envy, and 
malice likewise have possessed thee.” 


To this the spirit assents, when Serenus says : — 


“TI now declare unto thee, that even as we, through the divinity that is 
lodged within us, can deliver this man from the bondage of thy possession, 
so, if thou wouldst, we may liberate thee from the prison of thy bondage.” 


The spirit expresses fear that, if released, he may “ fall back 
and again be made captive,” and when he is pointed to a deliv- 


-erer who has all “the keys for his release,” and is led to ask, 
“Who and where is he?” the reply is given: — 


“He is Love! and is here! Call his name, think his thoughts, and feel 
his spirit, and thou mayest forever be free, or on the path to freedom.” 


The miracle follows, and is thus described : — 


Serenus then placed his hand upon the head of the Roman. 
“Through the divine channel of my own Being, I pronounce freedom for 
thee and for this man whom thou hast possessed!” 


To which the spirit replies : — 


“T feel in myself a strange influx of new peace and harmony! Behold I 
mever knew these things before.” 


—— < = = = : — = <== a A AS ANDRES 
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These last words reveal the fact, which must have been appar- 
ent all along to the instructed reader, that the demon here de- 
scribed is not a confirmed evil spirit, but simply an untaught 
spirit who is amenable to instruction and open toreform. These 
are the demons of the author’s philosophy throughout — demons. 
who are such because of ignorance, and not by free and intelli- 
gent choice — but they are not the devils of which the Sacred 
Scriptures treat. 

In closing this notice we cannot forbear quoting the strong 
words of the Rev. E. H. Sears, which appear in a footnote in 
his “ Foregleams of Immortality,” because of their vivid signal- 
izing of the underlying defect of the work before us. Referring 
to Swedenborg’s work on “ The Wisdom of Angels Concerning 
the Divine Love and Wisdom,” Mr. Sears says : — 

It contains, among other things, a dissertation on the “Doctrine of De- 
grees,” and under its peculiar terminology the reader does not at first get the 
pith of its philosophy. But when he does get it, he sees the amazing sweep 
of the principle set forth, and its constructive power in theology, and that by 
missing it every school of materialists has stuck fast to the earth — Panthe- 
ism, babbling of sacred names that mean nothing, the Church glooming 
among the sepulchres, and modern Spiritualism offering us a future world of 
sublimated matter ; and he sees, too, that without the key which this principle 


offers, they will never get out of that prison-house, but knock their heads. 
eternally against the bars. 


An ITALIAN MANUAL OF NEw-—CuHurRCH THEOLOGY.* 


WE congratulate Signor Scocia on the production of this work,. 
and wish that we had it or one like it in English and other lan- 
guages. It is a thorough and concise comparison of the old with 
the new in Christianity. The eighteen chapters deal with The 
Idea of God, The Divine Character, The Creation of the World 
and of Man, The Meaning of the Early Chapters of Genesis, 
Evil, Sin, Free-Will, Heaven, Hell, Redemption, Salvation, Re- 
generation, Faith, Charity, and Good Works. The doctrine to: 
be set aside as untrue seems to be fairly stated; the new truth 
seems to be cogently presented. This book will no doubt be 
well circulated in Italy, and care should be taken that it finds. 
its way also among Italians in this and other countries, 


* Le Dottrine della Nova Chiesa di fronte alle Dottrine della Chiesa Odierna, 
Per L. Scocia. Firenze. 1900. pp. 427. 
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Epwarp A. LAWRENCE.* 


In his memory Mrs. Lawrence, who is well known to many of 
our readers as the sister of Mrs. Wm. B. Hayden, and to others 
as Meta Lander, a novelist and author of “The Tobacco Prob- 
lem,” has written and compiled a history of her remarkable son. 
He died at the early age of forty-six and yet had passed through 
the usual work of a long life. As a child he was full of kind 
feeling, as a youth mature and conscientious, as a student eager 
and receptive, and as a minister devoted in every fibre of his 
being to the service of humanity. He first carried the rich 
stores of his American and European education to a little town, 
where he entered at once into its work, and then he was at 
Poughkeepsie, and then at Syracuse, and then at Baltimore, and 
this place he was about leaving for another when he was called 
from his labors. Especially in Baltimore he placed himself in 
a humble and perhaps unhealthful home in order to do all that 
he could for the uplift of the city. His mother shows at every 
line her pride and admiration, but those who knew her Edward 
will find no exaggeration in this memoir and will congratulate 
the aged author on the completion of her tender task. 


THe New Bisie DictTionary.f 


AFTER a long interval we welcome another volume of this 
great work. Like its predecessors, it is beautifully printed but 
scantily illustrated. There is, however, a good plate of “coins 
and a map of Paul’s journeys. Many larger articles — Language, 
Latin Versions, Law, Luke, Maccabees, Mark, Matthew, Miracle, 
Money, Moses, New Testament, Old Testament, Palestine, Paul, 
and Peter —fall to this volume and all are signed by great 
names. It seems to us that, while the most radical views are 
often stated, there is more caution than in previous volumes. 
Thus every interpretation of the Mene inscription in Daniel is 
given, but the oldest is defended against the more recent. Of 


* Reminiscences of the Life and Work of Edward A. Lawrence, Jr. By his 
mother, MARGARET Woops LAWRENCE. Fleming H. Revell Co. 1900. 
pp. 519. With Portraits. $2.00. 


+ A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by JAMES HAsTINGs and others. Vol. 
III. Kir to Pleiades. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1900. 
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the account of Korah’s rebellion, it is said that, “it is by no 
means easy to reduce it to a consistent or continuous narrative.” 
Of the plagues it is said that, “there were evidently several an- 
cient versions of the story which have been collated and com- 
bined.” Here are difficulties manufactured for the sake of 
maintaining the theory of numerous redactions, but usually much 
information is given in a straightforward manner, and is brought 
down to date in a very satisfactory way. 


THREE CONCISE BIOGRAPHIES.* 


In these brief sketches Mrs. Ward has accomplished a great 
deal. She has brought together into a very little space, just 
what one wants to know about the three remarkable men of 
whom she writes. Offering no burden of details, making no 
attempt completely to outline their lives and careers, she yet 
succeeds in presenting to the reader a picture of each which is 
at once graphic, interesting, and impressive. It is hard to see 
how greater length of text could have added to the fulness and 
completeness of the portraits. Of course, the men whose lives 
she rehearses are permitted to speak largely for themselves, and 
this gives to the sketches much of the character and charm of 
autobiographies. Especially is this true of what is written of 
Tolstoi, under the title, “‘The Gospel of Count Tolstoi.” We 
are glad to quote from this the closing words : — 

An American asked him, “Is Christ indeed your master, and do you think 
of him as divine?” “Ah,” he answered, “Christ brings to me the light. 


He may be God, He may be Man, He may be both, but I see God only 
through Him.” 


THE PARSONAGE PoRCH.T 


THESE stories, while not great or profound, have a charm that 
will attract and hold the reader—a charm, the character of 
which can hardly be suggested in better words than these of 
“‘ George Eliot,” which appear upon the title page : — 


* Prophets of the Nineteenth Century. Carlyle, Ruskin, Tolstoi. By May 
ALDEN WARD. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1900. With Portraits. 
Price, 75 cents. 

+ The Parsonage Porch. Seven Stories from a Clergyman’s Note-Book. By 
BRADLEY GILMAN. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1900. 
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Depend upon it, you would gain unspeakably if you would learn with me 
to see some of the poetry and pathos, the tragedy and the comedy, lying in 
the experience of a human soul that looks out through dull gray eyes, and 
that speaks in a voice of quite ordinary tones. 


They are all written from the clergyman’s point of view, but 
they do not spare reference to his foibles and weaknesses. We 
heartily commend two of them, “ Here Endeth the First Les- 
son,” and, ‘“ Wanted — A Young Minister,” to youthful members 
of the author’s own profession. 

On the other hand, we must as heartily condemn the story 
entitled, “ A Frankenstein Family.” The introduction of made- 
up figures into a church service — as here described in detail — 
figures who mechanically perform the parts of worshipers, for 
the sake of giving that appearance of numbers which it is phil- 
osophically claimed will draw numbers, is of course to be re- 
garded as a mere extravaganza; but it is a more than question- 
able one. For its effect must be to bring the grotesque and 
ridiculous into functions where they have no proper place, and 
where their presence can only work harm to the reader. 


MEDITATIONS.* 


This beautiful little volume, dedicated “To my mother in 
heaven,” contains twenty short poems, some of them furnished 
with the names of their places of origin, as Massachusetts, Italy, 
Venice, Dresden, New York, and Washington. The following 
may indicate the spirit of the poems :— 


WAITING. 


I Do not see the way, 
But yearn for light ; 

I pray for faith’s fair ray 
After the night. 

Thy way seems very long, 
My strength is frail ; 

God’s power alone is strong, 
And can prevail. 

Thy will, O Lord, be done; 
I only ask 

To humbly reach Thy Throne 
By daily task. 


* Meditations. By FLORENCE PEORIA Bonney. Chicago: Open Court Co. 
1900. 
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Minor NOTICES. 


An extended and favorable notice of “The Political Economy 
of Natural Law,” * which has now reached the fourth edition, 
appeared in our issue for April, 1894. 


“The Christian Form of Society,” the excellent sermon 
preached to the graduating class of the Fryeburg (Maine) Acad- 
emy, by the Rev. Baman N. Stone, we are glad to see reprinted 
in pamphlet form from the columns of the ew-Church Mes- 
senger. 


“The Christian Ideal,” by Charles A. Allen, reprinted from a 
recent issue of Zhe Mew World, impresses us as the earnest 
study of a Unitarian, who would fain reach beyond the purely 
humanitarian view of the Lord, although not yet prepared to find 
in Him the Divinity of the Father in all its fulness. 


“ Foundation Truths of the Christian Religion,” is the title of 
a series of extracts from the works of Swedenborg, being issued 
by the Swedenborg Society of London once a month through the 
first year of the new century. The first of the series is entitled, 
“God,” and contains twenty-eight short extracts well arranged 
and very well printed. A suitable advertisement of the works is 
added. The idea is excellent, not only for the year, but because 
a volume, which will be useful for many years, will be the result. 


* The Political Economy of Natural Law. By HENRY Woop. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1899. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 50 cents. 








